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For the Companion, 


PHIL AND HIS FRIENDS. 


By J. T. Trowbridge, 
CHAPTER XI. 


There was one person, however, who experienced 
a pure and profound satisfaction upon hearing 
that it was Bass himself who set the fire. 

That person was Mrs. Chadbow. 

“Now I'll tell you the truth about it,” she said 
to Clara, who had known 
all along that her mother 
cherished some dark 
thoughts regarding Phil. 
“T have suspected him, 
—I have more than sus- 
pected him,—I am sorry 
to say. I have done him 
a great wrong.” 

“How could you ?” said 
Clara, reproachfully. 
“You might have known 
Phil couldn’t do such a 
thing as that.” 

“T wasn’t willing to be- 
lieve he could. But we 
don’t know to what ex- 
tremes of desperate con- 
duct even a good-hearted 
boy may be driven. I 
saw him capable of show- 
ing resentment even to 
us. Then we all noticed 
strangely he acted 
just after the fire. He 
had something on his 
mind; and he hasn’t got 
quite from it yet. 
3ut [am glad to know it 
wasn’t what I thought.” 
“You said you wanted 
to ask him a question. 

What was it?” 

“T am very sure,” re- 
plied the mother, “that I 
saw him go out of Mr. 
Marshall’s barn, in the 
direction of Bass’s tav- 
ern, that night, not long 
before the fire broke out. 
I wanted to ask him 
where he went. But I 


how 


free 





“That has been because you were so full of 


trouble, which made you too sensitive, perhaps,” 
replied Clara. ‘‘We understand that.” 

Phil felt strangely impelled then and there to cry 
| out, —‘*No, no! you don’t understand !”*—and to 
| tell her his dreadful secret. It might have saved 

him some agonies of soul if he had. He looked 
at her, so innocent and trustful, then at the bright 
new watch he held in his hand, and compressed 
his quivering lips. 

*“‘We were so glad to know,” 


she went on, “that 


never saw him wear it. He now for the first time 
told them the story of the misadventure by which 
he lost it, passing over Miss Sallie Bass’s par- 
ticular jealousy of Clara, however, while vividly 
portraying that young lady’s capriciousness of 
temper. 

His amusing description was just finished as 
they reached Mrs. Shedrick’s door, when Clara 
| said, laughingly ,— 

“Don’t let Miss Bass get hold of the watch !” 
| ‘No danger of that; 1 never see her nowadays,” 
























never did; I had no 
chance for a day or two, and then I dreaded to 
have my worst fears confirmed. Of course, I 
never mentioned the circumstance to anybody 
else. And yet I feel now that I owe the boy a 
great deal for having done him such injustice. I 
must make him a present.” 

“He wants a watch more than anything. TI have 
heard him say so,” said Clara. 

“That's just what I have been thinking of,” re- 
plied her mother. “I believe I will send for one 
this very day.” 

Since the time when they had so offended Phil 
by making the trip to the Summit on Bass’s buck- 
board, they had not ridden at all. But not long 
after this they reéngaged Phil for an afternoon. 
Having keenly felt Mrs. Chadbow’s coldness 
towards him, and his separation from Clara, the 
boy was all the more deeply touched by their ex- 
treme kindness to him that day. And when, stand- 
ing amid the great trunks of Cathedral Woods, to 
which they drove, the mother slipped something in- 
to his vest-pocket, while the daughter held her 
hands over his eyes,—and it turned out to be a 
watch,—he was completely overcome. 

“The case is nothing but silver, as you see,” 
said Mrs. Chadbow, as he held it out before his 
surprised and tearful eyes. ‘But the works are 
as good as if it was gold. What you need, Phil, 
is a good time-piece, rather than anything showy ; 
that’s what Clara and I both thought.” 

“It is handsome—too handsome!” exclaimed 
Phil. ‘I don’t know what you should give it to 
me for. I don’t deserve it!” 

“Don’t say that, Phil! You have been very 
kind to us in many ways; and I have not always 
been so kind to you as I might have been.” 

And as if to avoid further thanks on his part, 


or explanations on hers, Mrs. Chadbow fell to | 


gathering ferns in the great woods. 

‘What does she mean by that?” Phil said to 
Clara, as he stood trying to reconcile his conscience 
to the watch. ‘She has always been kind to me. 
It’s I who have appeared cold and ungrateful.” 


it was Bass himself who set the fire! You must 
have been glad! Mother says itis always a great 
satisfaction to have the real authors of such wick- 
edness known, so that innocent persons may not be 
suspected. That is a terrible thing!” 

“Terrible!” Phil echoed, faintly, after a pause, 
during which his trembling fingers fumbled with 

.the simple watch-guard. Then, perceiving her 
eyes fixed on him with an emotion which he mis- 
took, he rallied and said, “1 thought—I imagined 
—your mother suspected me.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Clara, with generous feeling, 
“she never really believed you could do sucha 
thing. But—I don’t know but she would box my 
ears for telling you this”—lowering her voice, 
while her eyes followed her mother stooping 
among the shady undergrowths not far off. 

‘What ?” Phil demanded, anxiously, as she 
hesitated. 

“She saw you go out of Mr. Marshall’s barn 
that night, just before the fire.” 

Phil turned pale. “Me?” he faltered, with a 
sickly attempt to appear surprised. 

“She was quite sure it was you. But she was 
careful not to mention it, even to me, until it be- 
came known that Bass burnt his own buildings, 
and there was no danger of any one else being 
suspected.” 

Phil made no reply, but abruptly hid his face 
by stooping to pick a fern. He did not quite recov- 
er from his agitation while they remained in the 
woods; and though his spirits rallied on the home- 
ward drive, he had frequent fits of abstraction 

| which he knew must appear strange to his friends. 

To mask his disturbing thoughts, and perhaps 

| drive them from his mind, he took out the watch 
and praised it, and said, with a laungh,— 

“TI hope no such accident will happen to this 
present, Mrs. Chadbow, as happened to the one 
you gave me last year. You remember the blue 
neck-tie ?” 

Of course she remembered it; and of course 

| she and Clara had wondered not a little that they 


was then. 

He stepped from his wagon at the barn, and was 
startled at seeing a figure rise up and advance from 
a corner within. His first thought was of his fa- 
ther, whose reappearance he constantly feared. 
But a glance showed him that the figure was not 
that of a man at all, but a woman, or rather a tall 
girl, with red hair anda mouth curtained with 
| large upper teeth. 
| ‘Don’t be scaret, Phil,” she said, seeing him 
| start back. ‘’Taint nobody but me.” 

‘What do you want here ?”” he demanded, harsh- 
ly, thinking no person of the name of Bass could 
come there with friendly intent. ‘To see if I have 
any more buckboards to burn ?” 

“Don’t speak to me that way,” she replied, in a 
pleading voice. “Just remember we was friends 
once.” 

“That’s not pleasant for me, after all that has 
happened,” said Phil. 

“TI know pa and I have been to blame,” Sallie 
admitted. ““You don’t know how [ have felt about 
it sometimes; if you did, you wouldn’t look so 
cross at me; you’d stop untackling your hoss and 
hear what I’ve come to say.” 

“You can say nothing that will interest me 
much,” replied Phil, with tight lips, “unless you 
tell me who burnt up my buckboard.” 

“You think pa done that,” said Sallie, with 
strong feeling; ‘“‘but he didn’t. He didn’t know 
anything about it.” 

Phil gave a scoffing laugh as he stripped the 
harness from Brownie’s back and sent him into 
the stall. 

‘It’s too bad there should have been all this 
trouble,” she went on. “If J ever treated you 
mean, it was coz I thought too much of ye. I can 
say it, now it’s all over with.” 

“TI should hope it was over with, if that’s the 








terly. 
| ble confession. 





replied Phil, little dreaming how near the tomboy | do you 2” 





“You didn’t always think me so awful bad,” 
she continued, after waiting for him to come out 
of the stall. “Think of the good times we used 
to have together; fishing, sassafrassing, nutting 
and getting spruce gum and.wild grapes! And 
the day when you run off first, and I coaxed you 
back,—wasn’t I a friend to you then? 
I meant to be. TI always meant to be.” 

“I thought you did,” said Phil, remembering 
her many good qualities, notwithstanding all she 
had made him suffer. “But if you were really 
my friend, why didn’t you make your 
father keep his promise to pay me wag- 
es? Why have you let him follow me 
up the way he has done? Claiming the 
wages I was earning of 
Krennidge, keeping me 
out of a place, and do 
ing everything to injure 
me.” 

“T couldn’t help that ; 
he was so mad coz you 
left us! But, now, Phil, 
you won't be too hard 
on us, will you ?” 


Anyway, 


“Hard on you? I 
don’t know what you 
mean; I’ve nothing more 
to do with you!” 

“Oh 


yes, I guess 
you'll conclude you 


have, Phil,” said Sallie, 


wiping away a tear, 
“You'd be sorry for pa, 
if 
now. 


you could see him 
He meant well by 
you, too; though I own 
he haint done the right 
thing.” 

“T should think not!” 
said Phil, starting to 
pull his wagon into the 
barn. 

She went behind to 
help him by pushing, 
much as they used to 
work together in old 
times. After he had 
dropped the shafts, she stepped forward 
and met him face to face as he turned; 
looking earnestly into his eyes and saying, 
pathetically , 

“You'd pity him, I know, Phil! They’re 
trying to beggar us. You don’t want that, 

“1 don’t see why I shouldn’t want it,” Phil an- 
swered, with revengeful hardness. “If any man 
ever got his deserts, it’s your father!” 

‘‘He may have deserved something, but not all,” 
said Sal. “Think of his losing everything at his 
age, even his good name! for they mean to take 
that away too.” 

“His good name! as if he ever had one!” sneered 
Phil. 

“I see you are awfully down on him; and | 
don’t know as it was any use for me to come and 
see you,” Sallie replied, despondingly. 

“T don’t see what use it could be, anyway,” 
said Phil. 

“Oh yes, you do!” she cried, giving him a keen 
glance through her tears. “You could save our 
property and his good name, if you chose.”’ 

“IT! How?” he demanded. 

‘“‘There’s just one person in the world who knows 
pa didn’t set his own barn afire,” she answered, 
touching him lightly on the arm, and giving him 
a steady, penetrating look. “And that’s you, 
Phil Farlow !” 

Phil did not speak; he could only stand and 
stare at her. 

“Folks thought he was getting rich; but he 
wa’n’t. He put everything he had into the new 
barn, and borrowed money besides. Now, if he 
loses his insurance, he won’t have enongh left to * 
pay his debts. The company owes him ‘leven 
thousand dollars on his policies; they’re trying to 
beat him out of it, and I don’t see but what they 
will, if you don’t come forward and say jest one 
word.” 

‘What are you talking about cried Phil. 
“As ifI knew anything about the fire!” 

“Oh, you know!” she exclaimed, shaking her 
finger at him. It seemed an effort for her to keep 
down her rising passion; but she succeeded, and 


>” 


way you show your partiality!” replied Phil, bit- | went on, in a tone of entreaty, “Come, Phil! It’s 
Yet he was touched by the tomboy’s hum- | no use your trying to deny it tome; I know you 
| set the fire as well as if I seen you do it!” 





102 


“You think m 
claimed, in a low voice, looking anxiously to see 
if any one was coming. 

“1 don’t think you was avery great villain, even 
if you did,” said Sal. “You only meant to burn 
the old barn, with the buckboards, if they had 
*Twa’n’t no worse than 
I’m sure 
mean to 


happened to be in it. 
what you believed pa had done to you. 
you never was so black-hearted as to 
burn us out of house and home; I never believed 
that of you, Phil!” 

“Very considerate in you indeed!” he replied. 
“Much obliged for your good opinion. T’'ll come 
to you when I want a written character.” 

“You needn’t be so sarcastic,” she said, still 
resolutely keeping down something that sparkled 
in her eyes and almost choked her voice. ‘I’m in 
dead earnest. Nobody’ll blame you very much. If 
you're afraid they will, if you’re afraid of getting 
yourself into troubie by owning up, if that’s what 
you think of, you can manage to tell some friends 
and then get out of the way. Do it, Phil!” she 
implored. “You sha’n’t lose anything by it. Tll 
give you all the money you ask, or send it to you, 
Be good to me, 





soon as pa gets his insurance. 
Phil! Now do!” 

Phil was in a tremor of nervous agitation; but 
he answered promptly, 

“Either you are a tool, Sallie Bass, or you take 
me for one! ‘To imagine that, if l was bad enough 
to do such a thing, I would be good enough to own 
up to it! 
a crime [ am innocent of, by offering me some of 
the profits? You're crazy, Sallie Bass!” 

“You won't?” 
voice. 

“Of course I won’t!” 

“Then take care!” she cried, again shaking her 
finger in his face. “You think you've had a fine 
revenge; but it will cost you dear. 


Or do you mean to bribe me to confess 


she demanded, in a changed 


You won't en- 
joy it long; 


#3; your own conscience won't let you; I 
It’s an awful 
thing to leave the wrong person to be suspected of 


what you know he didn’t do!" 


know you too well, Phil Farlow! 


Phil stood 
gazing at her as if almost tempted to speak what 
he knew would thrill her with jov and gratitude. 


Her voice sudi ly broke into sobs. 


“There!” she exclaimed, resolutely wiping her 
“Ma told me I 
would get mad if [come to talk with you; but I 
haint! I’m going to part friends with you, Phil, 
if you'll let me. If 


eves and throwing back her hair. 


you see us go to the poor- 


house, just remember that IT know who sent us 


there, and that T torgive vou.” 
afraid the 
fiend of temper she had kept down would rise and 


So saving she hurried away, as if 
rend them both at last. 

Phil finished taking care of his horse, and then 
walked to and tro in the barn, thinking with no 
little trepidation of this strange interview. One 
phrase of Sallie's, especially, kept ringing in his 
ears; it was so much like 
had said to him in the woods that atternoon. 

“Us an awful thing to leave the wrong person 


to be suspected!” 


Ile took out his watch and looked at it; but | 


that could not divert his mind 
thoughts. 


from his agitating 

It quickened his conscience, rather. 
“What if they knew what [am keeping back!" 

he said to himself. “Why should [ get into such 


a tangle? how shall Lever get out of it?” 


Hearing the clanking wheels of the evening stage- | 


coach roll by, Phil looked out and saw a bright 
new buckboard tastened to it by 
drawn behind. 


the shafts and 


He was saying to himself bitterly that there 
were plenty of buckboards for other people, but 
not one for himself, when the driver reined up his 
four horses and stopped in tront of the barn. 

“Hatlo, Phil!” 


down over the wheels. 


he cried, familiarly, stepping 
“It's come. Where'll you 
have it?” 

“What has come ?” said Phil. 

“Your new buckboard ; don’t you understand ?” 

Phil did not understand in the least. Was he 
in a dream 

“It was sent to the doctor’s order, and L took it 
to his house. But he said bring it over to you. 
He can tell you all about it, if there’s anything 
you want to know. IT s’pose, meanwhile, you 
won't have any very great objection to my leaving 


it here.” 


Before the boy had begun to recover trom his | 


amazement, the driver loosed the fastenings and 


dropped the shafts. Then, mounting to his seat 


again and measuring out his whip, he drove away ; | 


his half-dozen passengers, who witnessed Phil's 
bewilderment, no doubt thinking him a very stupid 
fellow indeed. 

He drew the light, strong vehicle into the yard; 
and there looked it all over in the greatest surprise 
and excitement. It was just such a wagon as he 
had talked with the doctor about; and it was un- 
doubtedly fresh from the shop, though coated 
with the dust of the stage-road. 
it, and how did it ever get there ? 

He ran in haste to the house, and was waylaid 
by Clara,-who asked him eagerly about the new 
vehicle. 

“T know no more about it than if it had dropped 
out of the sky! I am going to ask the doctor. 


Though I dread to leave it,” he cried, excitedly, 


‘for fear it won’t be here when IT come back !” 
(To be continued.) 
as 


Se.r-Respect. 


tisin is repulsive. 


such a villain as that!” he ex-| 


what Clara Chadbow | 


But whose was | 


Says a writer, ‘‘Self-respect is 
as necessary an element of true manhood as ego- 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“A man who cannot respect himself is to he 
| commiserated, as is he whose excessive humility 
| forbids proper self-appreciation ; but the man who 
| on falge philosophy refuses to maintain proper self- 

respect, needs an educative influence and process 
which shall tone up his value of his own manhood 
| to its proper pitch.” 

— oP — 


For the Companion. 


MY EXPERIENCE IN SCHOOL-TEACHING. 

It is now many years since I was engaged to 
teach the school in one of the country districts of 
Texas. Although there were over sixty pupils— 
Americans, Germans and Irish—and more than 
two-thirds of these were boys of from fourteen to 
twenty years of age, yet there was cnly one who 
gave serious trouble. The rest were good-hearted, 
| though rough and mischief-loving. 

I boarded with an American family named Pel- 
ter, who lived about half a mile from the schvol- 
house, and had come from the North some years 
They were the only really intelligent 
peopie in the town. 

The Pelters, as well as others in the town, were 
very doubtful of my ability to control the school— 
or rather, to control the one refractory pupil— 
Peter Croly. ‘ 

Two mouths passed by, however, without ary 
| sign of trouble. I began to think that the diffi- 
| culties that had been predicted for me would never 
arise. Peter, who had before made trouble, was a 
strong, burly fellow, who came to school for no 
other purpose than to create a disturbance and 
| turn the teacher out,” as he repeatedly said to 
| the children he would do. 
|} One afternoon there was a loud knock at the 
school-house door, and when I opened it, in stepped 
Mr. Hugle, a man who was known far and wide 





before. 











Just before 
the close of school he arose, and saying he had a 


for his pedantry and his ignorance. 
few remarks to make, he walked, with a most im- 
portant air, up the aisle, mounted the platform, 
and making a sweeping bow, first to the school 
and then to me, began to air his knowledge as fol- 
lows: 

“Children, you all come here to be eddicated. 
Eddication is a fine thing to have—a very fine 
rood cddication myself” 
| (here was heard an audible titter from the school). 
| “I’m able to read newspapers” (mine that he had 
borrowed, but had forgotten to return) “and T ex- 
tract hours of pleasure from them. 


thing. I've got a purty 


You all want 
to get larnin’ enough to read papers, and larn 
somethin’ about the world we live in, and the great 
river Which commences in Canada and tlows south 
into the Atlantic Ocean” (here I heard another tit- 
ter). 

“It’s name's Missippy 


Missippy River. Some 
people say the world’s round; but don’t you be- 
lieve it, it's no such thing; it’s flat, and I can 
prove it. If ‘twas round, how could you walk on 
it? You'd tumble right off, just as you would if 
| you'd try to walk on a ball if "twas big enough.” 
| After airing his knowledge tor about twenty 


minutes, the would-be teacher turned to me and 
said, 

“Miss Somers, | don't think we can get them 
jinaps you wanted; maps cost too much money, 
and they aint much account after all. 
no need of having any. 


I don’t see 
In my day, I never see a 
map hangin’ up in a school-room, and what's good 
‘nough for me’s good ‘nough for my children.” 

I did not consider it necessary to argue the mat- 
would be of 
not the slightest avail, but maps I would have and 
did have, though | bought and paid for them out 
of my own pocket—an act which T have never had 


ter with the ignoramus, as I knew it 


cause to regret. 
| IT labored most earnestly, with a ready hand and 
willing heart, for the advancement of those placed 
under my charge, knowing full well how limited 
were their opportunities for an education under 
the present condition of affairs. My pupils were 
apt and willing to learn, and possessed of very re- 
tentive memories. 
One morning, a few moments after the bell had 
rung, I was seated at my desk, busily engaged in 
| correcting papers from the previous day’s examina- 
tion, when I heard a low mumbling sound, as of 
some one talking aloud, just above a whisper. 
“Is that you, Minnie Croly ?” I asked. 
“Yes, ma’am,” replied the little girl. 
“You may come and sit on this stool for half 
an hour,” I continued. 
| The child started to obey, and had got half-way 
to the stool, when her brother Peter rose and came 
| forward to where I was sitting. I rose also and 
| stood contronting him. 


**You are not going to abuse my sister, miss!” 
| said the burly fellow. 
| ‘Take your seat, sir!’’ I answered, sternly. 
| He made no reply, but stood ready to strike me. 
I knew that he was base enough to do it, for the 
winter before he had given the teacher, who was a 
man, a sound thrashing, and then kicked him out 
| of doors. I knew that my being a woman would 
not make the slightest difference to the unprinci- 
pled fellow. 


So when I saw what his intention was, quick as | 


thought I brought into requisition a trick which I 


had learned in childhood, and at which I had nev- 


er been foiled. I put my foot out and tripped him ; 


| he fell flat on his face, and seemed for a moment | a slight rustling noise. 


as if stunned. 


Before he had time to rise, a dozen boys had | whispered in a low key. 


sprung from their scats and come forward. 


John Hidden took him by the legs, while Louis | was said 
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Tompson lifted him by the shoulders, and they Suddenly there was a flash of very bright light, 
carried him from the house, with Charley Monroe | shooting up nearly to the ceiling. 
following and giving an occasional “punch.” With a bound and a yell the four boys sprang 

All this took place in far less time than it takes | toward the man, whose form was now plainly vis- 
to teil it. The greatest excitement prevailed in ible in the giaring light. 
the schocl-room; the children rose in their seats, | Without even stopping to look around, he made 
suine desks, and one little thing | a frantic leap, and succeeded in getting part way 
screamed out at the top of her voice, “Murder! | out of the window, when John, who was foremost, 
Thieves! Murder! Thieves!” seized him by the legs and pulled him back, so 

Such a ridiculous exclamation, at such a time, | that he fell with a heavy tbud on to the floor. 
upset my gravity completely, and I laughed aloud. He fought like a tiger, but was soon bound hand 
A few moments later I saw the ugly form of Peter | and foot. Lou Tompson extinguished the flames 
Croly sneaking past the window towards his | while George Pelter ran home atter his father’s 
home. team, with which he soon returned. 

I do not think, for all his cowardly braggado-| The boys placed their prisoner in the wagon and 
cia, that he actually would have attempted to break | conveyed him to the house of Mr. Pelter, from 
up the school had it not been for the bullying of | whence he was taken to the nearest town the fol- 
the school-children, telling him they knew he | lowing day, where summary justice was dealt out 
wouldn’t dare do anything, for he was too much | to him. 
afraid. The remainder of the Croly family left the 

Peter Croly was one of those men who boast | neighborhood a few days after, and I heard noth- 
loudly of their bravery in the presence of those | ing more concerning them during my stay in 
who are weaker than themselves, but whose vaunt- | Texas. Their departure was hailed with delight 
ed courage vanishes like mist before the morning | by all, and peace and quict were again restored in 
breeze when they meet those who are stronger. both neighborhood and school. 

But that was not the end of the affair. T left for my Northern home, and no tidings ever 

I was telling the Pelters of the incident that |Teached me concerning my Texas friends until 
evening, when Mrs. Pelter remarked that the | ¢ight years later. 
neighborhood had never been a peaceable one since | I was travelling on an eastern-bound railway- 
the Croly family moved into it, and that she would | train, when a young gentleman of fine appearance 
be very glad to have them leave. came up and spoke to me. I replied that I could 

She had scarcely finished speaking, when the |26t recall his name, though his face seemed 
door opened and in marched a big, red-faced wom- strangely familiar. 
an, whom I had never before seen, but immediate- He said his name was John Hidden, and that he 
ly recognized by the strong resemblance to her ill- had been a pupil of mine during the winter I 
favored son. Without stopping to speak to any | taught school in Texas. 
one, she planted herself directly in front of me. I greeted him warmly and invited him to share 

““Be’s you the schoolma’am 2?” she asked. my seat, which he did. He then told me that his 

“I am,” I replied. home was still in Texas, but that he was at pres- 

“What d’vou trv to kill mv boy for 2” ent studying law in a distant city. 

Without giving me time to reply, she proceeded George Pelter, he said, had gone to California, 
to abuse, growing more excited every moment. and was reported to have become rich. Louis 

“Well, let me tell you,” she continued, shaking Tompson had taken my old place, and proved to 
her ponderous fist in such close proximity to my be a very successful teacher; while Charley Mon- 
nose, that it made me tremble for the future exist- | 70¢, though young, was a rapidly rising physician, 
that useful ornament, “people needn't and had located in the nearest village. 
think they're going to beat my boy to death, least Many others there were that he spoke of, but as 
of alla woman! Jest wait till my man gits home ; their names have not been mentioned in this nar- 
he’s comin’ Saturday; he'll burn your dirty old rative, it would not interest the reader should I 
school-house over your head! D’ye hear what 1} ring them forth now. Suffice it to say, there 
sav >” she cleteked. ° were but few in all of those sixty who had attend- 

I made no reply to this ed my school, whose names could not be men- 

tioned with pride. And the district, from having 
one short term of school during the year, could 
now boast of having as many terms as any 
school in the State. Iba M. Rosperts. 
———— +o - 


stood on their 


ence ot 





abuse, as I considered it 
So far she had made no use of 
profane language, but at this juncture she broke 
into a fearful storm of oaths; swearing in the 
most shocking manner at me, at Mrs. Pelter for 
permitting me to remain in her honse, and at the 
children for going to school to such a mean wom- 
an, who did nothing but murder people. 

Mr. Pelter was absent, but George, a tall, slim 
boy of sixteen, rose indignantly from his seat, and 
told the woman he would not permit such lan- 
guage used in his father’s house. He told her she 
had better take herself off. 

This threw her into a greater passion than ever ; 
she seized the boy by his coat-collar and shook 
him as if he had no more weight than an infant. 

“I'll have none of yer sass, young man!” she 
screamed. “Jest keep yer tongue in yer head, 
will ye ?” and with another terrific shake, she let 
the dazed and bewildered boy go. 

Still shaking her fist in an angry manner, she 
backed out of the door, saying she was going to 
catch that Lou Tompson, John Hidden and Charley 
Monroe, and teach them not to beat her boy. But 
the boys, knowing what to expect, kept well out of 
her way, and she never had the satisfaction of 
wreaking her vengeance upon them. 

rhere was considerable excitement in the neigh- 
borhood, lest damage should be done to property 
in the night time by old Mr. Croly, who was a 
desperate character and had, previous to his com- 
ing into the neighborhood, served two terms in the 
penitentiary. 

Four boys—George Pelter, Louis Tompson, John 
Hidden and Charley Monroe—laid a secret plan 
to sleep nightly in the school-house, expecting it 
to be set on fire, and determined if possible to 
catch the culprit in the very act. About nine 
o'clock on the evening after Croly returned, they 
crept to the building, provided with ropes and 
blankets,—the former to use in securing their 
prisoner, and the latter to serve as a bed. 

The situation was novel and pleasing to the 
boys, because it was so wholly unlike anything 
they had ever participated in before. The time was 
passed, until sleep overcame them, in telling sto- 
ries and relating anecdotes they had either heard 
or read. 

About twelve o’clock of this same night Lou 
Tompson, who was a very light sleeper, was 
awakened by a low, creaking noise, as of some 
one trying to raise a window, softly. 

He quickly aroused his companions, who were 
on the alert in an instant. 


useless to do so, 


For the Companion, 
THE FIFTIETH TIGER. 
By Phil. Robinson. 

Tiger-shooting, one of the exciting pursuits of Eng- 
lishmen in India, ought to be one of the safest adven- 
tures in the world, bui is, very often, one of the most 
dangerous. When I say it ‘ought’ to be, 1 mean that 
you should never ride an clepbant that is afraid of 
tigers, nor take up your post on a “machan’’ (the 
small platform built in a tree upon which the sports- 
man sits and waits for the tiger to pass by) that is badly 
placed, nor above all should you ever go after a wound- 
ed tiger on foot. 

Once I was foolish enough myself to come to close 
quarters with a tiger on foot. I was with a friend in a 
jungle a few miles from a famous tiger haunt, but nev- 
er expecting such good luck as to find a tiger, we had 
told our servants that we were going to a certain spot 
in the evening on the chance of a shot at a bear. 

Near this spot were growing several mohwa trees, 
which produce a small and very sweet fruit of which 
bears are particularly fond. During the daytime the 
parrots and monkeys shake down quantities of the 
fruit, so that the bears find a meal partly ready for 
them when they come in the evening; and if the fruit 
that is lying on the ground is not enough, they climb 
the tree for more. 

This is the best time to shoot them. So we had a 
round screen of branches made, and placing it near a 
tree just opposite to the mohwas, we got inside and sat 
down. 

The sun set at last, and the shadows of night were 
beginning to descend in the jungle round us. My friend 
was keeping watch on one side, I on the other, while 
between us sata native “shikarry” (the Indian word 
for a hunter) with our second rifles and spare car- 
tridges. 

Suddenly I heard a twig snap and the rustle of leaves, 
and peeping through the screen saw a pair of wolves 
leap lightly over the trunk of a fallen tree, and stand 
stock-still with their eyes apparently fixed on the place 
of our concealment. Without making a sound or looking 
round, [ put out my hand to touch my friend to draw 
his attention to the wolves, intending, if he agreed, to 
take a shot at them, and be content after our long 
watching with a wolf-skin instead of a bear-skin. But 
my friend did not stir. Again I touched him without 
looking round, and again without any response. The 
wolves all the time stood like creatures cast in bronze 
in the shadow of the bush under which they had first 
alighted, and, afraid they might move, I turned round 
to my friend. 

To my astonishment, his eyes were fixed withan ex- 








A moment later a sound was heard, as of some 
| light bundle thrown into the room. Then they 
| were sure they heard a man trying to draw him- 
self through the window. 

It was an unusually dark night, and nothing 
could be discerned at a yard’s distance. To judge 
by the sound of the man’s footsteps, he had moved 
to the farther corner of the room and was making 


pression of horror, almost of terror, upon something 
which he could see on Ais side of the screen, but which 
was invisible tome. Atthe moment I looked round he 
was raising his rifle, as slowly as if in a dream, up to 
his shoulder. 

I looked at the shikarry. He had fallen asleep. So 
I placed my hand gently upon his arm, and he awoke, 
looked at us both for a moment, and then followed the 
direction of my friend’s eyes. From his position he 
could see on that side, and in a second, so it seemed, 
all the blood left his face, and instead of being a clear 
brown, he turned lead-color with fright. Instinctively, 
almost, he said, in a whisper. “ 











“He’s brought some shavings along,” George 





| “TInsh'” whispered Charley, and nothing more | Bayh !"—a tiger—but in 


that silence of death even his lew whisper was enough 
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to tell the listening tigress, for such it proved, that dan- 
ger Was hear. 
There was a short cough, to warn her cubs to hide 


themselves, and then a heavy body pressed against our | 
sercen, as the tigress, thinking it to be a bush, tried to 
push her way between it and the tree against which 
we had placed it. My friend was wisely going to let 
her pass. But her suspicion was aroused. Of course 
she had smelt us long 








10, but she was puzzled as to 
The shik- 


arry’s whisper had told her the direction in which dan- 


our position. Now, however, she knew. 





ge ,, and pressing against the screen, she had caught 
a glimpse of us. 

She began to snarl, and the snarl gradually deepened 
into an angry growl—and then stopped short. She was 
holding her breath and crouching to spring. 

I knew it without being able to see her. 


But my 
friend had nerves of iron, and I saw him lower his 
There ~ 


was a deafening growl, a crashing of our fence of 


rifle an inch or two, and then bang! bang! 


branches, and after a spring and a scramble, 1 found 
myself standing up with my rifle te my shoulder, and 
there at my feet lay the dead tigress. 

My friend was under the fallen sereen with half the 





tigress lying across him, but she was as dead as dead 





could be. The shikarry and T dragged him out, and 


he sat for a few minutes without speaking, his head 
between bis hands. 

“That's the narrowest escape that J ever had,” said 
he at last; ‘and never will you catch me setting out 
like a fool in a tiger-jungle again!” 

Another friend of mine, an engineer in Central India, 
used to laugh at the idea of danger, and as he had 
killed forty-nine tigers on foot, he was to some extent 
justified in despising the risk. But the pitcher went 
once too often to the well, 

He had killed forty-nine tigers, and he determined 
to make up the fifty. But before the next shooting 
season came round he married, and his wife, a devoted 
little woman, made him promise her that he would be 
content with forty-nine, and for her sake “let the hor- 
rid tigers alone.” 

“Never fiftieth,” 
count the last one as two?” 


mind the she said. ‘Why not 
It was a hard promise to 
make, but he did make it. It was an easy one, however, 
to break, and, to his cost, he broke his word. 

[t happened that just at the beginning of the hot 
weather, my friend was sent out into a wild part of the 
district to report upon a bridge that was said to be un 
safe, and he took bis wife with him and all his rifles. 
Now, as it chanced, this was just one of his favorite 
tiger-grounds, and many was the striped trophy that 
the villagers round had helped to carry in from the 
jungle into his camp in days gone by. Do what he 
would, the memories of those exciting days haunted 
him day and night. He used to try to keep them off 
by remembering his promise to his loving little wife. 
But it was of no use. That fiftieth tiger was too strong 
for his better inclinations. 

One day, as he sat trying to argue away his promise 
to his wife, who should ceme up of all men in the 
world but Bheem Singh, bis trusty shikarry in the old 
tiger-shooting days, and his companion in almost every 
expedition. 

Now Bheem Singh knew nothing, of course, of the 
promise; but having heard that a tiger had been seen 
close by the day before, came at once to tell his old 
master the good news. What was his surprise, then, 
to find the sahib full of mystery. My friend put his | 
finger on his lips, and beckoned to Bheem Singh to slip 
into his tent by the back entrance. } 
soon inside, and then the two conspirators sat down 
together on the ground—as they had often done, side 
by side, in the jungle, waiting for the tiger to come 
back to his “kill,” or the tigress to her cubs,—and my 
friend told Dheem Singh all his trouble. 

“But,” said he, “I am going to break the promise, so | 
look here. You must hide my rifles about you and | 
take them off to such and such a place, where I will | 
meet you to-morrow. Put out a calf for the tiger this 
afternoon, and if it ‘kills,’ send me word to-morrow | 
early, and I'll come out and shoot my fiftieth tiger. If | 
I kill it, you shall have a hundred rupees.” | 

So off went Bheem Singh and tied up the calf. 
the tiger came and killed it, and the news was brought 
out to camp just as my friend was dressed. His wife | 
was not up yet, so he went in to see her; told her he 
had been sent for to look after some business a few 
miles off, and would be back to breakfast at noon, 
kissed her and with a light heart mounted his pony 
and was very soon joined by Bheem Singh. 

Everything was perfect. The tiger was a beauty, 
in to sleep for the day in the most con- 
venient place possible. The sahib was sure to kill it, | 
and Bheem Singh was sure of his hundred rupees. 

The spot was soon reached,—a dry river-bed filled 
with great smooth boulders, and tall dead grass filling 
up the spaces between shore and shore and growing | 
all up the banks. On the top of the bank on one side 
was a large patch of jungle, and opposite it on the oth- 
era single tree. On the bank just below the tree lay 
the dead and half-eaten calf, and hidden in the jungle 
opposite was its murderer, asleep. 

My friend lay down behind the tree with a little heap 
of dried grass in front of him, and Bheem Singh went | 
round to the other side of the jungle to tell the beaters | 
to begin; and before he got back to his master’s side, 
the noise of the drums and the shouting of the advanc- 


Bheem Singh was | 


And | 


and had gone 





ing line was heard. 

They had not long to wait. For the tiger was on the 
alert, and ina few minutes stepped out from his lair 
almost exactly opposite the tree. 

For a moment he stood there, as 1f making up his 
mind what to do, took a good stretch and gave a yawn, 
Half- 
way down he stopped, as if he had changéd his mind, 
and looked up and down the The oppor- 
tunity for a shot was splendid, and my friend, aiming 
at the brute’s heart, pulled the trigger. 

Without uttering a sound the tiger gaWPone prodig- 
ious leap and dived into the middle of the tall grass at 
the bottom of the bank. 

“You have killed him, sahib,” said Bheem Singh. 

“No,” said my friend, “I missed him.” 

“Nonsense, sahib! you hit him fair, and he is dead.” 

“Well, then, go and see.” 

So away went Bheem Singh, and my friend lit bis 
pipe and took up the other rifle. After looking at it, 
he laid it down again; but the ground sloped rather 
suddenly, and the rifle slipped down the bank a few 
feet. He was just stooping to pick it up when Bheem 
Singh shouted ont, “Come along, sabib, he is dead!” 


and then began slowly pacing down the bank. 


river-bed. 
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“How do you know?” asked my friend; “have you 
thrown a stone at him?” | 

“Yes, sahib; and I’ve pulled his tail!” 

Now, Bheem Singh had never told him a lie in his 
life, so my friend got up to go. “If you've pulled his 
tail, that settles the matter.” Light-hearted enough, 
he began jumping from stone to stone, and forcing his 
way through the great clumps of grass that grew high 
above his head. 


Leaving my friend on his way to join Bheem Singh, | 
His 
wife, for some reason or another, began to feel anxious 
as soon as her husband had He had often had 
to leave her in the same way before, but she had never | 


let us go back to my friend’s camp for a minute. 


gone. 


felt so strangely anxious. The feeling grew upon her 


and she got up. 
\ll the time she was dressing she tried to explain it | 


away, but no, the anxicty grew greater and greater in | 








tiger heard something, perbaps Bheem Singh going back 
for the other rifle, for he seemed in a hurry to carry 
me off. He tried to get a firm grip, but my clothes 
gave way every time. At last he caught me by the 
shoulder, and dislocating my shoulder in doing so and 
biting it through and through, he dra; 
first. 






zed me out head- 


“In this way he pulled me along, bumping as I went 
against the stones; but he let me drop every now and 
then, to look round him and growl. 
Bheem Singh coming back. 

“As I said before, I was in no pain, but quite sensible 


He evidently heard 


all the time, for once when he dropped me, [ noticed a 


little pink flower that was growing under a stone my 


cheek was lying against. But at last the tig 


thoroughly alarmed, and he seized me rudely by the | 


muscles at the back of the shoulder and regularly 
bounded, with me in his mouth, over the stones till he 





THE FIFTIETH TIGER. 


And all on a sudden, it flashed into her 
But the next 


spite of her. 
mind that he had gone out to shoot a tiger. 


moment she remembered his promise to her, and was | 


angry with herself for believing that he would break 
his word. But the suspicion refused to be driven out 
of her mind, and so at last, half-ashamed all the while 
at what she was doing, she went into her husband’s 
tent and looked at his rifles. ‘Two of them were gone! 

Her first thought was a selfish one, anger at being 
deceived, and the tears came into her eyes as she 
thought how her trust had been betrayed. But the 
next thought, anxiety for him, ber husband, drove the 
other out of her head, and she rushed out of the tent 
to ask which way the sahib had gone. They told her, 
and she ordered her pony to be got ready at once. 

In a minute she was in her riding-habit and was call 
ing impatiently for her horse. A thought struck her. 
She ordered her palanquin to be brought out, too, and 
going again into her husband’s tent, brought out his 
medicine-chest and his brandy-flask, and then from her 
own tent, took the pillows from the bed, and putting 
them into the palanquin, she ordered the bearers to 
run as if their lives depended on it. 

“For,” said she, “the sahib has been hurt by a 


| tiger.” 


They thought, of course, that she had really received 
news of an accident, and all the Hindoo’s affection for 
a good master and mistress was shown by the speed 
with which they tried to keep up with her galloping 
pony. At the corner of a grain-field they met a native 
who had seen Bheem Singh and the sabib go across the 
ravine, and further on they found a goatherd who di- 
rected them to the patch of jungle that lay like a dark 
cloud on the sun-lit land, some three miles further on. 
Beckoning to the palanquin-bearers to follow, she then 
started again at a gallop for the jungle pointed out by 
the goatherd. 

Now, long before this our friend had joined Bheem 
Singh down in the middle of the river-bed. 

‘““Where is the tiger?”’ he asked. 

“There, sahib,” was the reply; “lying behind those 
two big stones there, and he is quite dead.” 

So my friend stepped on to the first big stone, and 
leaning his arm on the other, began to raise himself on 
to the top of it. 

Bheem Singh, standing below, suddenly heard an ex- 
clamation of horror, and the next instant, with a roar 
of fury, the tiger flashed out of the grass in which he 
was lying, and springing straight at my friend, hurled 
him down off the stone, and falling over on the other 
side with him, crushed his body in between the two 
boulders. Bheem Singh crouched at once in the long 


grass, aud then as rapidly as he could, made his way | 
back to the tent for the other rifle. It was nowhere to | 
Every second that he searched in vain | 


be found. 
seemed an hour to the distracted man, for he fancied 
he could hear his master groaning in the savage brute’s 
jaws. Where could the rifle be? Ah, there it was, 
where it had slipped down the bank! 

Tn a second he had it in his hand; in another he was 
down the bank and once again on his way to the fatal 
stone. But let my friend finish the story. 

“T was squeezed down tight between the stones, and 
the tiger on the top of me. My left hand was under 
me. Out of pure rage the brute snarled in my face, 
and I struck him full on the mouth with my fist. He 
caught the hand in his teeth, and drawing his head back 
with a jerk took all the flesh off my fingers and my 
T felt no pain, somehow. Then the 


rings with them 











! 





reached a large patch of tiger-grass, and there he laid 


me down with the side of my face on the ground. 
Then seeing nothing, hearing nothing, he gave a low 
growl, and commenced to lick my shoulder. 

“How long I lay there I cannot tell. It seemed 


years of a kind of dreadful dreamland. All of a sud- 


den, I saw a man’s leg, a native’s, step right across the | 


tiger as he lay across me, and bang! bang! went a rifle. 
The next instant the weight of the tiger was lifted off 
me, and I saw it, with its back broken, rolling on the 





ground, mad with pain but helpless, and Bheem Singh | 


loading his rifle. Bang! bang! again went the bullets 
into the brute, and again Bheem Singh loaded. Bang! 
bang! again and again and again. ‘Will he never stop 
firing at the dead beast?’ I thought. And then, heaven 
only knows how it happened, I found my little wife 
stooping down to kiss me and a score of arms lifting 
me up. 

“They carried me to my wife’s palanquin, and she 
had everything ready, from lint to stop the bleeding 
and soft pillows for me to faint in, and away we went, 
not back to my camp, but to the station thirty miles 
off, where I had the best of surgical help—and here I 
am alive to-day—thanks to my little wife.” 

“And Bheem Singh?” 

“Tle had gone mad. He thought his master was 
killed, and that it was his lic that had killed him. And 
so he stayed there, firing till the cartridges were spent, 
and then he clubbed the dead tiger till the rifle broke, 
and then the beaters all came round him and dragged 
him away. But he is still mad, and wanders about the 
country saying, even to my own face, that T am dead, 
and that it was his lie that had killed me.” 


——___+or—- 


For the Companion. 


VICTOR HUGO AT HOME. 


THIRD PAPER. 


By Richard Lesclide. 

Victor Hugo will be remembered not ouly as an an- 
thor, but asa man. His works, indeed, reflect the au- 
thor; they all, too, seem to have cast their reflection on 
him; and it is this which inspires the affectionate curi- 
osity which pursues him even into the privacy of his 
home, and the popularity which was so signally shown 
by the festival of the 26th of February, 1881. 

Seven hundred thousand people, moved by a spon- 
taneous impulse, defiled in a dense crowd from eleven 
o’clock in the morning till five in the afternoon, before 
the poet’s house on that day and greeted him with their 
acclamations. 

This ovation took place in a country where meetings 
and gatherings are forbidden, since such assemblages 
The mana- 
gers of it, however,—men for the most part devoted to 





easily degenerate there into revolutions. 


literature and the arts,—secured the indulgence of the 
police, and the procession was allowed to pass freely. 

A poet said to me, as he watched this immense 
crowd swaying to and fro, “such a sight has never 
been seen before, and will never be seen again,”’ 

The popularity of the poet, indeed, does not de- 
crease, but the demonstrations of his admirers take a 
different form. 

So it is that this year Paris publishes a “Libre d’ Or,” 
or “Golden Book,” to which the most famous artists 
have contributed, and which when issued will be one 
of the most curious monuments which that country bas 
ever raised to the glory of a great man. 


‘Yr was | 
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Next yeur a statue of tik poet wiil be 


erected on one 
of the pubiic squares of Paris; and the place where it 
shall stand is being discussed. Some wish it to be 
raised not far from his dwelling, near the artesian well 
at Passy; others think that its proper site is in front of 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, which recalls his début 
as a novelist and one of his most brilliant suec 





sseca8, 

Victor Hugo represents not only the reformer who 
founded the new literary school, and delivered the 
French language from the trammels of classicism, but 
also the trivune who has proclaimed and championed 
every liberty, often at the peril of bis life. 

Born with the century, he grew up with it; gradu 
ally freeing Bimself from the prejudices of a priestly 
and monarehical education. This trait of moral grow th 
and of advaneing- toward theJight has especially iden 
| titied:- him with bis age, so that already it is written of 

as “the century of Victor Hugo.” 

He has. filled Qne era with the conquests of his 
thought; nothing has bhéld ground against him, 01 
even the empire. His compléX dabors, in which his 
existence is absolutely botmd up, makerkim-the repre 
sentative of the right, the support of the differtunate, 
the consoler of women and the friend of children. 

When this is considered, one is no longer surprised 
at the current of ideas which envelops France, and 
nearly the entire world, and which draws towards this * 
powerful mind those who love the ideal and those who 
are oppressed by tyranny. 

Itis thus explained why the poet receives a larger 
number of letters, perhaps, than any man living. 

Letters are constantly coming to him from every 
part of the globe; nor do these always relate to impor 
tant matters. The inconveniences of 
above all, in little things. 


fame consist, 
The mania of owners of al 
bums and autograph-collectors is insatiable. Requests 
for autographs come in such numbers to Victor Hugo, 
that it is a sheer impossibility for him to respond to 
them. You would hardly guess how many young girls 
vet up every morning with this idea in their heads, 
“Suppose | write to Victor Hugo for his autograph!” 
And a thousand dainty, perfumed little letters arrive 
one after another; some of them charming, others bold 
and indiscreet—for not only do they ask for a signa 
ture, but a thought, a phrase, or unpublished bits of 
prose and poetry. 

Newly-betrothed people write to Victor Hugo for a 
wedding-song; the parents of new-born infants beg for 
a benediction, and the bereaved beg for an epitaph to 
be placed on a tomb about to be erected. Each mail 
brings its quota of letters, either grave or gay; cities 
plead for inscriptions for their monuments; political 
mectings request a speech, a toast or a word of sympa 
thy. The thing this corre 
spondence which fairly submerges the poet. is that he 
never refuses. 


most: remarkable about 


Ile cannot, however, give much time to his corre 
spondence, for his labors absorb his life. This is not 
sufliciently considered by the writers who submit to 
him their manuscripts, and the young authors who 
send him their essays, with a request for his criticism 
and advice on them. Even Victor Hugo's good nature 
, is powerless to satisfy these. 

In his laborious existence, the evening alone brings 
| to the poeta few hours of liberty. At dusk, after a 
| short stroll in the Bois de Boulogne, which is near bis 
house, Victor Hugo becomes master of himself, and 
| welcomes his friends, nearly all foreigners of dis 
| tinction. Above all, those who are men of letters 
make it a point of honor to call on the poet on reach 
ing Paris. They wish to see and hear the man in 
| Whom the genius of an entire nation seems centred. 

His powers of clevated, noble, eloquent conversation, 
| on every subject which interests or excites him, are 


| well known. 


It is as if he were giving his hearers an 
unpublished chapter of his works, of which they have 
the first and exclusive edition. 


These hours of distraction and relaxation are dear 


to the poet, who cach day receives a special company 


of invited guests. He bas a day set apart for receiving 


senators, another for journalists, another for men of 
learning, and another for people of society and the 
world, 


Often these various clements mingle and are 
| dissolved in each other; for there is no absolute rule 
}about the matter, and often the poet’s assemblies are 
formed spontaneously. 

Jeanne and George, his grandchildren, pass among 
the groups of visitors, and enliven the scene with 
their light, childish gayety. 

There are few famous travellers who have not been 
seen in Victor Hugo’s drawing-room. Crowned heads 
themselves are sometimes represented there. The Em 
peror of Brazil once visited the poet. A well-meaning 
diplomatist tried to regulate the etiquette of the call; 
but he ran against this delicate point, that, though peo 
ple go tosee Victor Hugo, Victor Hugo does not go to 
see anybody. The diplomatist found his task too much 
for him. At the end of his fruitless negotiations Viec- 
tor Ilugo cut them short, by saying,— 

“Please tell the emperor that we dine here at pre 
cisely eight o’clock, and that on any day when he 
would like to come and see me, another plate will be 
gladly added to those set for our guests.” 

The poet had well-nigh forgetten these words when, 
about a week after, just as the family were about to sit 
down at table, a stranger with a frank, open face, hab 
ited in a long frock-coat, rather timidly presented him- 
self. 


“T have some need of being encouraged,” said he to 
the master of the house, who came forward and offered 
| the visitor his hand. 
| He was at once recognized; and the Republicans 


| who were present hastened to make a place for this 
| cordial royal personage. 

The conversation turned upon a thousand topics, 
and the poet and the emperor were equally brilliant. 
The latter avowed that he devoted the sums voted by 
his Parliament for adorning his palaces, to the erection 
of schools. 





And so interesting was the conversation, 
that the party instead of breaking up as usual, at mid- 
night, lingered until two in the morning. 

All this happened in the third story of a house in the 
Rue Clichy, which the poct left in 1878, after his long 
sojourn at Guernsey. On returning to France he took 
up his residence in a house on the avenue, which now 
bears his name. This is in the Passy quarter on one 
of the highest points of ground in Paris. His house is 
No. 50. Attached to it is a large garden full of flowers 
| and verdure. 





The windows of his study look out upon 
this garden, shaded by tall trees which sway in the 
| breeze. 
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The poet rarely goes into the garden; but as he 


stands erect at his desk—for he never writes sitting 
down —he looks out at the sky, and rests his eyes 
upon the gravelled walks where George and 
Jeanne are playing with their companions and 
their well-bred domestic pets. 

Among these latter are two poodle dogs, whose 


grave demeanor | 
their 
very handsome, lazy cat, 
to the 
name of “Gavroche,” this being borrowed trom the 
name of the street-boy in Victor Hugo’s “Les Mis- 


erables.” 


wirays 


great amd a 


ae, 


which answers 


Gavroche lives on a footing of armed neutrality 
with three white ducks, which walk up and down 
in Indian file, and which suddenly face about if 
The 
then retires, and has recourse to the parrots, which 
chirp in the groves and rouse his hunting propen- 
sities. His ears prick up, his fur bristles, and he 
crouches flat on the ground. But Angora 
pride docs not permit him to accomplish his end 
by leaps and bounds. He advances toward the 
birds with long and stealthy step. The flock takes 
its flight, at which Gavroche seems surprised. 

Let us not leave the garden without admiring a 
beautiful laurel-tree, which dates from the festival 
of the 26th of February, 1881. The “Society of 
the Men of Letters” made a gift to Victor Hugo on 
that occasion, of a vigorous and superb laurel ten 
feet high. This had been submerged for twenty- 
four hours in a galvanic bath. Under the action 
of the battery, the laurel became gilded from top 
to bottom with leaves, twigs and flowers. The 
earth which had nourished it and the vase which 
had inclosed it were all gilded. It seemed to have 
come from the River Pactolus. 

It was for a while thought to be dead; but it 
appears that gold revivities. After several months 
the sap made the gilding crack, so that it burst 


the cat approaches them too closely. cat 


his 


and peeled off, and gave place to green and vigor- 
ous sprouts. 
health. 

It is directly opposite this usually silent land- 
scape, where the golden tree is growing, that the 
poet writes, covering large sheets of Dutch paper 
with his sculptural penmanship. 

Let it be remarked that Victor Hugo has had 
several styles of handwriting; a fact which will 
later on give rise to interesting discussions on chi- 
rography. 

Betore his exile, in 1851, his manuscripts were 
ina hand The Alexandrine verses 
flowed in slender columns, and could only be read 
with difficulty with the naked eve. 

At the time he wrote ‘ La Legende des Siecles,” 
ind especially the second part of it, his hand-writ- 
ng assumed a magnificent amplitude. His “copy” 
had a ferocious and tempestuous look ; erasures 
furrowed it like lightning, and flashed in violent 


very small 


strokes. 

These tempests issued from quill-pens, matches 
or reeds,—for the master writes with almost any- 
thing except metallic pens, which he abhors. This 
carelessness as to the mstrument with which he 


fixes his thought is so great, that Victor Hugo uses | 


indifferently the nib on the back of his pen with- 


out soiling his hands, of which he takes much | 


care. 

From his study, which is also his bedroom, the 
poet descends into his drawing-room by a thickly- 
carpeted The 
join the dining-room open upon a long gallery, 
which lets into the garden. It is here that the 
master receives his guests of every rank and every 
His house is a neutral ground, 


staircase. drawing-rooms which 


shade of opinion. 
where every sincere opinion may be freely ex- 


pressed. 


Victor Hugo presides over the conversation with | 
a toleration trom which he seldom departs, even | was only indirectly connected with it, as one of 
in presence of political and literary heresies; nor | those who planned it beforehand, leaving the task 


| 


The tree is to-day full of life and } 
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to put people of similar tastes next to each other | pathy or respect is felt for him, even by the Gov- | 


at the table. There is nothing which is not thus | 


done with an exquisite tact and a perfect good 
grace. 

Dinner is rarely prolonged later than nine 
The company then returns to the draw- 
ing-rooms, which are furnished very much as 


o’clock. 


i Wi 
EAA 









THE STupy 


were those occu 
Red hangin 


pied by the poet in the Rue Clichy. 
with brilliant vellow bands; mir- 
rors in carved frames; gilding, and a chandelier 
of Venetian crystal; a Louis XV. clock, which is 
regulated every day and is always a quarter of an 
hour too fast; two bronzes; a Japanese elephant 
armed for battle; a copy of Michael Angelo’s 
“Moses ;”” and chairs in Aubusson point, give the 
rooms an aspect at once elegant and serious. 


i 
gs, 


———~<or—____—__ 
VANQUISHED. 
For those whose lives are in retreat, 
Their valor and ambition flown, 
In vain the ‘larum drum is beat, 
In vain the battle trumpet blown! 
Oriental, translated by W. R. Alger. 


~@ 


IRISH “INFORMERS.” 

No less than twenty-one men have been com- 
mitted for trial in Dublin, charged with being con- 
cerned in the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish 
and Mr. Burke, nearly a year ago. 

Ever since that tragic event, the Dublin police 
have been quietly but steadily at work, trying to 
ferret out the perpetrators of the bloody deed; and 
at last they were able to unearth a secret society, 
composed of men who had been engaged not only 
in this, but other assassinations. 

Link by link a chain of evidence was established, 
by which those men were connected with the Cay- 
endish tragedy, with the attempt on the life of Mr. 
Field, and with plots to waylay and kill Mr. Fos- 
ter, the Chief-Secretary of Ireland, before Lord 
Frederick Cavendish was appointed. 

It appears that this society was a sort of inner 
circle of the far-famed Fenian brotherhood; that it 
was composed of ignorant and desperate men; and 
that their purpose in banding together was to 
serve the Lrish cause by deeds of violence. 

But it is very likely that proof would have been 
wanting to doom them to the death-penalty, had 
it not been for the sudden treason of one of their 
own number. A man named Carey, one of the 
prisoners in the dock, became an “informer ;” and 
going upon the stand, boldly told all he knew. 





does he ever reprove any, except those whom he 


most loves. The liberality with which all are in- 
vited imposes an arduous task upon Madame 
Drouct, the poet’s faithful friend, whose difficult 
duty it is to assort the guests of each dinner, so as 





He professed to fasten the murder of Cavendish 
and Burke upon its authors ; coolly confessing that 
he himself had been one of its chief instigators. 
An “informer” in 
prisoner who “turns State’s evidence” in the Unit- 
ed States. 


tion that he will confess and testify so as to fasten 
guilt upon his confederates. 


principal criminal. 


*informer.” 


| of actually committing it to others. 
| An “informer” 











| about nineteen millions. 


Ireland corresponds to a 
It is sometimes the policy of courts of 


justice there, as here, to give his liberty to one of 
| several prisoners charged with a crime, on condi- 


This would not be allowed in the case of the 


ernment which protects and uses him. 
said that he is universally despised. 

Nor is absolute trust to be placed in his testimo- 
ny. He is doing a mean and dastardly thing, in 
order to free himself by dooming his former 
friends. Such a man is not likely to be greatly 
awed by the sanctity of an oath; and having com- 
mitted himself to deadly hostility to his former 
associates, is tempted to go beyond the truth in 
order the more surely to convict them. 

The ‘informer,’ however, has always been a 
conspicuous figure in Irish agitations. The Eng- 
lish Government seems always able to induce one | 
man, by rewards, threats and the promise of lib- 
erty, to turn traitor to his fellow-conspirators ; and 
in this way many Irish agitators have been con- 
demned, some to the gallows and some to prison, 
on the testimony of ‘‘informers.” 

It seems a pity that any Government should 
have to rely, in erder to carry out justice, on such 
despicable creatures as “informers” invariably 
are. It secms almost a desecration of the very 
name of justice, that it should be executed through 
such instruments; nor can any court ever be cer- 
tain that, upon such testimony, justice is really 
being done to the other prisoners. 

All the world will rejoice if the hideous crime 
by which two innocent and kind-hearted men, like 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke, met 
their death, is brought home to the real murder- 
ers. But every just man will regret it, if men are 
sent to the scaffold solely on the testimony of an 
“informer.” 


It may be | 





or — 
For the Companion. 
SIC ITUR. 
The butterfly must creep before it flies, 
Must be the lowly worm ere it can wear 
The gorgeous beauty of its glowing wings. 
And mount from earth to float in higher air. 
So man must walk in lowliness on earth, 
Must lead the humbler life ere he can rise, 
And in the glory of his spirit-form 
Ascend to freedom in the upper skies. 
Cc. F. ORNE, 


+er- 
OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 

One of our subscribers asks us to give informa- 
tion regarding the leading exports and imports of 
the United States. The subject is one upon which 
there are probably very few persons who are as 
well informed as they should be. 

The largest single item of exports is cotton. 
The value of all the cotton shipped abroad during 
the year from July 1, 1881, to June 30, 1882, was 
almost exactly two hundred million dollars. 

But the exportation of grain usually reaches a 
larger vaine than that of cotton,—not any one 
kind of grain, but of all grain. The value of 
wheat shipped during the year 1881—82 was, how- 
ever, only one hundred and thirteen millions; that 
of wheat flour thirty-six millions; that of corn 
twenty-nine millions, and that of other breadstuffs 
about three millions. 

Accordingly, during the last year, the value of 
cotton exported led that of all breadstuffs by 
This, however, was a 
result of the light crop of 1881. During the pre- 
ceding year the value of breadstuffs exported was 
about two hundred and sixty-eight million dol- 
la 


rs. 

After these two items of cotton and grain, we 
come to two other important items. Petroleum 
sent out of the country has a value of about fifty 
millions, which is slightly in excess of the value 
of bacon,—forty-two millions. But if all of what 
are known as “hog products” are counted togeth- 
er, they largely exceed the value of coal oil. 

The items are: bacon, forty-two millions; lard, 
twenty-nine millions; pork, seven millions; hams, 
five millions; total, eighty-three millions. There 
were exports also during the same year of more 
than fourteen million dollars’ worth of beef and 
mutton, beside fifteen million dollars’ worth of cat- 
tle, sheep and hogs to be slaughtered for food. 

We have not reached the end of the list of kinds 
of food supplied by us to Europe, for there were 
also exported three million dollars’ worth of but- 
ter, fourteen millions’ worth of cheese, and more 
than amillion dollars’ worth of fish and vegcta- 
bles. 

Taking all kinds of food together, the exports 
from this country reached very nearly three hun- 
dred and twenty million dollars, and this amount 
was much less than during the preceding year. 

Without arranging the other items, we may 
mention that our exports of iron and machinery 
were worth about fifteen millions; of leather about 
seven millions; of cotton manufactures about 
fourteen millions; of tobacco about twenty-two 
millions, and of wocd and its manufactures about 
twenty-four millions. 

The total amount of the exports of the country 
of our own production was valued at seven hun- 
dred and thirty-three million dollars; and of for- 
eign imported goods which were reéxported, sev- 
enteen million dollars. 

The largest single item of imports is sugar. 
During the year 1881—82 we imported almost 





If, tor instance, Carey had 
been one of those who actually stabbed Cavendish 
or Burke, he would not have been admitted as an 
But while concerned in the crime, he | 


is always an odious and con-| on the list, for the importation of it is very irregu- 
temptible person, who, for his own safety, is will- 
ing to betray those with whom he has acted, and 
to convict them in order to save himself. No sym- 


nineteen hundred million pounds of raw sugar, 
worth more than eighty-three million ‘lollars. 
| And in addition we imported ten million dollars’ 
worth of molasses. 
| Next on the list during that year was iron, which 
was imported to the value of more than fifty mil- 
lion dollars. Iron does not usually stand second 


lar, while that of sugar is very steady. 
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represented thirty-nine millions; woollen goods 
followed closely with thirty-five millions, and cot- 
ton goods with thirty-four millions. Hides and 
skins for tanning represented twenty-seven mil- 
lions. 

Among the other large items of imports are 
these: chemicals, fourteen millions; crude india- 
rubber, fourteen millions; raw silk, thirteen mil- 
lions; barley, eleven millions; linen goods, eigh- 
teen millions ; crockery and glass, thirteen millions ; 
fruits, eighteen millions; tin plates, seventeen mil- 
lions ; wool, eleven millions; wood and its manu- 


factures, ten millions. 


The difference between our trade and that of 
Great Britain may be shown by a few compari- 
sons. That country imports three hundred mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of grain and flour; the United 
States less than fifteen millions’ worth. Great 
Britain imports two hundred millions’ worth of 
cotton; we less than one million’s worth. 

If we were to adopt the English tariff upon im- 
ported goods, it would yield a revenue to our treas- 
ury of less than forty million dollars ; but it vields 
Great Britain a revenue of nearly one hundred 
millions. 

The reason why we import less in proportion 
than Great Britain, is that we need to import less. 
We raise at home what we need. We use about 
as much wool as is used in the British Isles, but it 
is grown—that is, four-fifths of it—upon the backs 
of American sheep. 

When comparison between the foreign trade of 
two countries is made, it is necessary always to 
remember that the home and foreign trade must 
be considered together. Otherwise false conclu- 
sions will be reached. 


+o 


NUMBER AND ORDERS OF THE STARS. 
If we raise our eyes to the heavens on a clear moon- 
less night, we shall see myriads of twinkling stars 
thickly studding the sky. It seems impossible to count 
them, but such is not the case. It is found that the 
total number of stars in the celestial sphere, visible to 
the average naked eye, is about five thousand, the num- 
ber varying according to the perfection and training of 
the eye and the condition of the atmosphere. 

When the sky is cloudless, and the air free from mois- 
ture and unstirred by the slightest breeze, several hun- 
dreds more may be seen, swelling the number to near- 
ly six thousand. As only one-half of the stars are 
above the horizon at a time, it follows that the number 
to be seen at once varies from twenty-five hundred to 
three thousand. 

The stars visible to the naked eye bear no compari- 
son to those brought to view in the telescope. No less 
than twenty million stars were visible in Herschel’s 
twenty-foot telescope. The great telescopes of mod- 
ern times show a much larger number, and though no 
reliable estimate has yet been made, the number will 
probably reach fifty millions. 

The difference in the size and brightness of the stars 
is no less striking than their number. Ata very early 
age in the history of astronomy, they were divided into 
classes on this account. The twenty brightest stars 
are said to be of the first magnitude. The fifty stars 
next in brightness are of the second magnitude, and so 
on, until we reach the stars of the sixth magnitude, 
which include the faintest stars visible to the naked 
eye. 

The telescope greatly increases the number of class- 
es as well as the number of the stars, so that the small- 
est stars visible in the largest telescopes are of the six- 
teenth magnitude. No limit to the increase has yet 
found. Every improvement in the far-seeing 
power of the telescope reveals the existence of myriad 
stars never seen before, until it seems as if the stars 
that people space are as nearly countless as the sands 
on the seashore, or the flowers that bloom in the prime- 
val forests. 

What an inconceivable number of suns, of many or- 
ders of size and brightness, belong to the grand uni- 
verse of space in which our sun and his family of 
worlds find place! For these myriad stars that sparkle 
in the canopy of night are all suns like our sun, masses 
of matter at a white heat, but at such an immense dis- 
tance that they look like shining points, just as our sun 
would look if he were as far away. 


been 


—_———_<o>———_—_— 


AN ARTIST’S LIFE. 

Gustave Doré, the distinguished artist, who. died re- 
cently at the early age of fifty years, was in some par- 
ticulars an example to follow; in others, a beacon to 
warn. 

He was a pattern of industry, sobriety and frugality. 
Contrary to the custom of Paris, he was up and at 
work every morning at six o’clock. He was temperate 
in both eating and drinking, preferring only the sim- 
plest dishes, and avoiding, so far as he could, late par- 
ties and long dinners. 

Living for his art alone, he never married, but re- 
sided to the last with his mother, to whom he was very 
devoted. It gave him offence even to be invited to the 
heavy and cruel repasts by which wealthy idlers en- 
deavor to fill the hours of their vacant evenings. In 
speaking of one of the men who invite people to ele- 
gant and enervating dinners, he once said, as he pressed 
his hand to his head,— 

“Tt is just as if he struck me on the head with those 
heavy bottles of his. You might quarrel with a man 
for less.” 

For his art’s sake he could be profuse. His studio 
in Paris, whether we consider its magnificent size, its 
endless treaggges of art-objects, its appliances for every 
description of art-work, was probably without an equal 
in the world. He never knew poverty, for his parents 
were in liberal circumstances, and he earned a compe- 
tent income by caricatures before he was twenty years 
of age. In late years his revenue was large. 

With all his genius and his many virtues, one thing 
he lacked—the single-eyed pursuit of excellence for its 
own sake. He consequently never attained the seren- 
ity and patience of the greatest artists. He did ten 
times more work in his life than he could possibly 
have done well. 





Third stands tea, forty-six million dolla) s’ worth 
| of which was imported in 1881—82. 


Siik goods | 


He was far more fertile in schemes and projects thap 
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be was resolute in executing them; and this was the 
case even in the days of his half-employed obscurity. 

We possess some books of his early caricatures, all 
of which show gleams and touches of the great artist, 
along with much of the hastiest and crudest work ever 
given to the public, under a name destined to be fa- 
mous. 

Thus, his celebrity—already dimmed 
country—will not retain its brilliancy 
future connoisseur turning over the mass of his won- 
derful illustrations will exclaim, with a sigh,— 

“What a man this might have been!” 


in his own 
in any, and the 
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ROMANTIC MARRIAGES, 

The son of a leading lawyer in New York, about 
thirty years ago, was attracted by the innocent face 
and quick wit of a Welsh chambermaid in his father’s 
house, and declared that he preferred her to all the 
fashionable beauties who had courted his notice. 

His family protesied, but to no purpose. The only 
concession he would make was to consent to go to Eu- 
rope for three years before marrying the girl. In the 
meantime, having an independent fortune, the lover 
placed her at one of the best schools in New York. 

The girl was ambitious, and devoted in her affection 
to the man who had chosen her. He returned, found 
her more lovely than ever. They were married, and 
the lady is now one of the leaders of society in the 
city where they live—a noble, refined, charming woman. 

An eminent jurist, well known in Pennsylvania in 
the early part of this century, was ‘making the cir- 
cuit” on horse-back, and stopped for dinner at the 
house of a farmer. The daughter of the farmer waited 
on them, and the judge—who had been a cynic about 
women—observed the peculiar gentleness of her voice 
and a certain sweet candor in her face. After dinner 
the farmer said,— 

‘Mary, bring the judge’s horse.” 

Mary started to the field, 
barred fence. 


which was inclosed by a 
Laying her hand on the topmost rail, 
she vaulted lightly over. 

“T saw,” said the judge afterwards, ‘‘for the first 
time, a woman with the mind and body I should re- 
quire in my wife. I called again and again at Farmer 
C’s. At last I sent Mary to school for a couple of years, 
and here she is,’ nodding to the stately matron who 
presided at his table. 

The sons of the judge and this real Maud Muller all 
attained distinction; one, like his father, at the bar; 
another was an eminent divine, and a third was a 
Southern candidate for the Presidency. All were noted 
for their fiery eloquence, their high sense of honor, 
and a certain appetite for fighting which was well sus- 
tained by strong physical health. The judge had not 
been mistaken in Mary’s qualities of mind or body. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that where one 
hasty, romantic marriage proves happy, ninety-nine 
such marriages end in misery. A sudden passionate 
predilection, or love, will not long bridge over a great 
disparity of social condition, of manners, tastes and 
habits of thought. The love fades, dies out, and the 


antagonistic couple are left irrevocably bound by a 


hated tie. 
How many boys at college, charmed by rosy cheek 
or bright eye, fasten themselves to women whom they 


soon outgrow and who hang ever after like dead weights 


on them, crippling and lowering their whole lives. 


How many girls, grateful to the first man who choos- 


es them from out of the world of women, mistake grat- 
itude for love and marry a tyrant or a boor! 

—~+>>-- 

ORDER OF WORDS. 

In an English sentence, the order 

of words usually their meaning. 

Latin and Greek, which are inflected, 


determine 


depends entirely on position. 


ridiculous. 

A teacher, while 
plaining the succession of French kings. 
mentioned the children left by 
called on a scholar to recite. 
for him to finish his question. 
this, ‘‘Philip V. 
and cheered lustily. 


one king, 


The teacher had intended calling on Mr. Williams, a 
member of the class, with the question in this form, 


“Philip V. left, Mr. Williams, what children?” 


Not long ago a newspaper had advertised among its 
‘“‘Wants” the following notices, made ridiculous by a 


bad arrangement of words and a lack of commas,— 


«“Wanted—a situation by a man who understands the 
care of house and garden; also knows how to milk 


and mow lawns.”’ 
A servant-girl made this declaration: 


tamily with or without children.” 


The use of commas in inverted phrases, according to 
But 
it is better to avoid involved sentences by cultivating a 
pure, direct English style, of which Irving’s is a model. 


Wilson, serves to make clear involved sentences. 


—_—___+o+___—_ 
FARMING FOR BOYS. 


In the crash of that “Black Friday’ of 1879, which 
cause to remember, a 
Within 


leaving his wife and one son, who 


so many New Yorkers have 
stock-broker of that city lost all his property. 
a month he died, 
was reckoned a dull fellow at school and college. 

The shock woke the boy to the necessity of support 
ing his mother and himself. He went into a great mer. 
cantile house in a position little above that of a porter 


but found that his prospects there were not flattering. 


He looked about him; every occupation seemed over 
crowded. 


about farming if he had it. 


What he did do was to wait until June. 


farm-hand. Strong, intelligent farm-laborers alway: 


command high wages throughout the Middle States. 
For two years the young man held this position, help- 
In that time there 
was nothing in the management of a farm and cattle 
both in theory and practice which he did not try to 


ing his mother out of his wages. 


master. 


At the end of the two years he went down to the rich 
southern slopes of the Blue Ridge and rented a farm. 


and arrangement 
Unlike 
our language 
cannot show the connection of words by endings, but 
If this is disregarded, 
the sense is changed, and often the sentence is rendered 


hearing a class in. history, was ex- 
He had just 
and then 
The class did not wait 
All they heard was 
left Mr. Williams,” and then stamped 


“Wanted—a 
situation by a German girl recently landed in a private 


As for taking up land in the West, he had 
no money to pay his way there, and knew nothing 


With the 
little money he had saved out of his wages, he paid his 
passage to western Pennsylvania, where he hired as a 


By hard and intelligent work he has now nearly paid 
for it, and is at the present time a successful cattle- 


should try * 


Sufferers from duet, 


*Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 


Sore Throat, etc., 
{Adr. 





raiser for the Baltimore market, with fair prospects 
of becoming a rich man. 
Our boys and young men who have neither capital 
nor family influence are beginning to turn their faces 
to farming. Many of them go to the West, and some 
of them come back with sorrowful complaints of the 
coarseness and roughness of Western life, and the ob 
stacles to success in their path. 
These young men become disheartened and fail be- | 
cause neither they nor any man can earn a living 
at a trade which they do not understand. The city 
bred man should not take up or buy a foot of ground 
until be has learned how to work it. 
——~+O>—__—_——_ 

PETER COOPER. 
That eminent millionaire and philanthropist of New 
York, Peter Cooper, is noted for his plain manners 
and unassuming ways. Many a clerk puts on more 
“style” than this old merchant, whose daily income 
exceeds the young arly salary. A corre- 
spondent of the Rochester Democrat gives several 
reminiscences of the old gentleman, which indicate 
that his quiet ways express his character : 











man’s ye 


Forty years ago, when the present philanthropist 
was merely a business man, I used to see the sign upon 
the warehouse in Burling Slip, “Veter Cooper—Glue 
and Iron Wire.” 
How little did I then imagine the distinction this 
name would hold both in enterprise and benevolence. 
The office was very small and everything had a quiet 
look, for it was in fact merely a place for taking orders 
which were served from the factories. 
The quiet, methodical man who sat at the chief desk 
might have been taken by a stranger for a retired me- 
chanie who had become aclerk. He spoke ina calm 
and subdued tone, and resembled one of the more fa- 
vored members of the working class. 
Such indeed he was, and in that light he has always 
viewed himself, and hence he now stands before the 
public as one of the most wonderful mechanics in the 
world’s history. 
Next door to Cooper, and under the same roof, was 
seen the plain and unpretending sign, “Cyrus W. 
Field, Rags.” Here a tall yous ¢ man with a Yankee 
accent purchased paper stoc!. ‘or the New England 
mills, and here the chiffoniers aud rag-pickers found a 
market for their gathering. 
Under such circumstances Field and Cooper became 
acquainted, and eventually they united in the cable en- 
terprise. 
+r 

A WISE STATESMAN. 
A wise man is he who, knowing that he is liable to 
lose his temper, provides means for recovering it. The 
following anecdote, taken from the London Christian 
Chronicle, of how a statesman restored himself to 
calmness of spirit when angry, suggests that there 
would be fewer outbursts of passion, if all men were 
as painstaking as he: 


When M. de Persigny was French Minister of the 
Interior, he received « visit one day from a friend, who, 
on sending up his name, was shown into the great man’s 
sanctum. A warm discussion arose between them. 
Suddenly an usher entered and handed the minister 
anote. On opening it he at once changed his tone of 
Voice, and assumed a quiet and urbane manner. 
Puzzled as to the contents of the note, and by the 
marked effect it had produced — the minister, his 
friend cast a furtive glance at it, when, to his astonish- 
ment, he perceived that it was simply a plain sheet of 
paper, without a scratch upon it. 

More puzzled than ever, the gentieman, after a few 
minutes, took his leave, and proceeded to interrogate 
the usher, to whom he was well-known, for he himself 
had been Minister of the Interior. 

“You have,” said he, “just handed to the minister 
a note, folded up, which had a most extraordinary ef- 
fect upon him. Now, it was a plain sheet of paper, 
with nothing written upon it. What did it mean?” 

“Sir,” replied the usher, ‘‘here is the explanation, 
which I must beg you to keep secret, for | do not wish 
to compromise myself. 

“My master is very liable to lose his temper. As he 
himself is aware of his weakness, he has ordered me, 
each time that his voice is raised sufficiently to be audi- 
ble in the ante-room, without delay to place a sheet of 
paper in an envelope and take it to him. 

‘That reminds him that his temper is getting the bet- 
ter of him, and he at once calms himself. Just now I 
heard his voice rising, and carried out my instructions.” 


ne 
CONTEMPT OF COURT. 

Shakespeare found his amusing Dogberry among the 
stupid, blundering, conceited constables of his day. 
Specimens of the race still survive, and justify by their 
ludicrously-twisted speeches their classification with the 
man who sighed, ‘Oh, that I had been writ down—an 
ase!”? 

Years ago, there lived in Illinois a judicial Dogberry. 
He was a shoemaker and a county magistrate, and dis- 
pensed justice from his bench with an assurance of 
knowledge that would have made him an object of 
study to Shakespeare. 

In the same county lived a lawyer, named Knowlton, 
a wag, who loved to stir up the magisterial cobbler. 

One day, having a case before “his honor,’’ Knowl- 
ton called at the shop a little before the hour appointed 
for the trial. 

It was not long before the wag had perpetrated a 
joke upon the shoemaker, which caused the loafers in 
the shop to laugh heartily. 

“Sir,” said Crispin, laying aside his lapstone and 
glaring at Knowlton through his horn spectacles, “I am 
going to enter a fine of five dollars against you for con- 
tempt of court.” 

“Contempt of court!” exclaimed Knowlton; 
court is not in session; your fine is absurd!’ 

“Mr. Knowlton,” said the justice, in his most impres- 
sive manner, “I want you to understand that this court 
is a proper subject for contempt at all times.” 


— 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

Fifty years ago a knowledge of the French language 
was indispensable to travellers on the continent. It was 
the language of European society, and all who laid 
claim to culture thought it as necessary to speak French 
as their native tongue. English was then regarded as 
an insular language, and ignorance of its literature in- 
volved no discredit. The tables are rapidly turning, 
and English bids fair to supplant French as the popu- 
lar tongue of Europe and even the world. A Russian 
priest, Father Dillgentsky, who has been making a 
journey round the world, says: 


“the 





English has a glorious future. It is bound to become 
the universal language of science, trades and industry. 
There have been three great epochs in which all the 
educated men talked Greek, Latin and French, respec- 
tively. 

Now we are entering the epoch of English. The 
Greek was too limited both in area and age. The Lat- 
in world was larger than the Greek, but its field—pol- 
itics—was too narrow. The French era was diplomatic. 
Now the English, or Anglo-American epoch, will em- 
brace the world. The English-speaking nations lead 
the world in the higher politics, and in industry and 
trade; and they are unsurpassed by any nation in sci- 
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Only those who obtain this Outfit can appre- 
ciate its real value. 

Our Improved Outfit now consists of—-10 Parchment 
Stamping Patterns (full size), 1 Illustrated Les- 
son Book, 2 Boxes Stamping Pow- 
der, 2 Embroidery Needles, 1 Dis- 
tributing Pad, 10 Cards Embroid- 
ery Silk, 1 Large Embroidery In- 
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DANNER’S I'm Coming, ' 1. ight as Air, Three Fishers Went 
Sailing, Thy Voice is Near, There's a Green Hill Far 
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THE ABOVE EIGHT BOOKS 
Contain in all: 
960 full-size pages of Music. 
420 Songs, with accompaniments. 
526 popular pieces for Piano or Organ, 
Over $200 worth of music, 
Price for each book, containing 120 pages of mu- 
each page 9) x10% inches, printed on extra heavy 
and fine music paper, post- -free, to any address, 50 ets. 


ECIAL OFFER.—This advertisement will not 


water again. Asa special offer to the readers of the 





COMPANION, we will send the 


Whole Eight Books for $3.50, 
If ordered before May Ist, 1885, 
Address all orders to 


F. M. TRIFET, 25 School St., Boston, Mass. 


CP—H-page Mlustrated Catalogue, with words and mu- 
sic of 26 songs, and an elegant Feather Duster P laque or- 
nament, free on receipt of 12 cents in stamps, 








VALUABLE TESTIMONY FOR THE 


CARPENTER ORCANS. 


Youru’s COMPANION OFFICE, 








41 penete Place, 
Is ‘ 





Boston, March 
E. P. CARPENTER. Dear # used a large 
number of your organs, we take ‘pl asure in stating that 
| they have given great satisfaction. Wee can recommend 





them to all who wish 


‘ a reliable instrument at a fair 
price. Very truly, s 


ERRY MASON & Co, 
AGENTS WANTED for these celebrated instru- 

ments in every town in the United States. See adver- 

tisement in Christmas number of Youth's on 


mbroidery Ouifit. 
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so Directions for the Celebrated 3 





Most teachers charge 50 cents per lesson for each» 


for those who do not have an outfit. 3d, By doing Art 


4th, By selling Embroidered Articles. 


8 it has been 





a study with us to furnish our subscribers 
tical Home Industries, by which money may be earned 

This Improved Kensington Stamping Outfit for Art 
of the results of our efforts. 

The price of this valuable Outfit is only $1.00, and 10 
cents extra for postage. In ordering state what initial 
you want, and which colors of silk. If you wish more 
Silk, we will sell it to you at 3 cents per card,er 12 
cards for 25 cents. We keep all the popular shades of 
Silk—Old Gold, Olive Greens, &c. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston. 
asample of Embroidered Silk Applique. This is a new 
rnish the samples at cost in order to introduce the work. 























































































































































































































For the Companion, 


UNWRITTEN BOOKS, 





Glorious are the books 
With joy and wisdom frauczht, 
Unwriticn.—-not unread 
In the library of thought, 
The ripples of the river 
That sparkle to the sian 
And whis sper to the w viiands, 


{ejoicing as they run: 


est of the billows 
Th against the ware, 

Gide ee alm of the forest 

When the wild winds rave and roar: 


The crimsoning gold of sunset 

Before the west grows dark, 
Ane in the mellow morning 
:anthems of the lark: 


The ye 


c 















The ema sof cloudland 
Tlhwimined by the moon, 

In the tulness of her splendor 
In the baliny month of June; 


The deep dark blue of midnight 
To our poor human eyes, 
tevealing while conce ling 
The wonders of the skies: 


And noblest “gue ofall 
To read.—if read we can, 
In words of b uel e lustre, 
The destinies of man, 
Marching from good to better 
In God's eternal plant 
CHARLES MACKAY. 





+r 


For the Companion. 


THE KING’S FRIEND. 
There is something and 
Christian that compels respect. 
“presentable” 
the contrary he may be ignorant of those social 
rules, observance of which indicate good breeding 
and good comradeship, but let it be seen that he is 
consistent with his profession and he is at once 
respected, if he is not courted by his more culti- 
vated acquaintanc:s 
Ina recently published volume by “H. H.,” 
author brings out this fact by narrating 


in about a humble 
Ile may not be 


in socicty’s sense of that word; on 





the 
an inci- 


dent. She says: 
We are a gay party, swuminering among the 
hills. New-comers into the little boarding-house 


where we, by reason of prior possession, hold a 
kind of sway, are apt to fare hardly at our hands 
unless they reach our standard. 

We are not exacting in the matter of clothes; 
we are liberal on creeds; but we have no shibbo- 
leths. 

And though we do not drown unlucky Ephraim- 
ites whose tongues make bad work with S’s, 1 
fear we are not quite kind to them; they never 
stay long. 

Week before last a man appeared at dinner, 
whom our good little landlady said, deprecating- 
ly, that he would stay only a few days. She knew 
by instinct that his presence would not be agreca- 
ble to us. 

Iie was not in the least an intrusive person,—on 
the contrary, there was a sort of mute appeal to 
our humanity in the very extent of his quiet inof- 
fensiveness; but his whole atmosphere was utter- 
ly uninteresting. 

He was untrained in manner, awkwardly ill at 
ease in the table routine; and altogether, it was so 
uncomfortable to make any attempt to include him 
in our circle, that in a few days he was ignored by 
every one, to a degree which was neither courteous 
nor Christian. 

In all families there is a leader. 
ing 


Ours is a charm- 
and brilliant marricd woman, ready 
wit and never-failing spirits make her the best of 
centres for a country-party of pleasure-seckers. 

Her keen sense of humor had not been able en- 
tirely to spare this unfortunate man, whose atti- 
tudes and movement were certainly at times almost 
irresistible. 


whose 


But one morning such a change was apparent in 
her manner toward him that we all looked up in 
surprise. No more gracious and gentle greeting 
could she have given him if he had been a prince 
royal line. Our astonishment almost passed 
bounds when we heard her continue with a kindly 
inquiry after his health, and undeterred by his ev- 
ident readiness to launch into detailed symptoms, 
listen to him with the most respectful attention. 

Under the influence of thris new and sweet ree- 
ognition, his plain and common face kindled into 
something almost manly and individual. He had 
never before been so spoken to by a well-bred and 
beautiful woman. 

We were sobered, in spite of ourselves, by an in- 
definable something in her manner; and it 


ot 





was 


with subdued whispers that we crowded around | 


her on the piazza, and begged to know what it all 
meant. It was a rare thing to sce Mrs. 
itate for a reply. 





Dash hes- 
face, and 
with a half-nervous attempt at a smile, she finally 


said, 


The color rose in her 


“Well, girls, I suppose vou will all laugh at me, 
but the truth is, | heard that man say his prayers 
this morning. You 
mine, and there is a 
heard praying 
break fast ; 
lite. 


his is 
great crack in 


tor 


know room next to 
the I 
just betore 


and [ never heard such tones in my 


door. 
him ten minutes 
I don’t pretend to be religious; but T must 
own it was a wonderful thing to hear a man talk- 
ing with God as he did. 

“And when T saw him 


at table, I felt as if T was 


of 
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| looking in the face of some one w ho had just come 
Sail of the presence of the King of kings, and had 
|the very air of heaven about him [can't help | 
| what the rest of you do or say, J shall ad 
have the same feeling whenever I see him.” 

| ‘There was a mugnetic 
and look which we all felt, and which some of us | 
will never forget. 

During the few remaining days of his stay with | 
us, that untutored, uninteresting, stupid man knew 
no lack of courtesy at our hands. We were the 
better for his hémely presence; unawares he min- 
istered unto us. 

When knew that he came directly from 
speaking to the Master to speak to us, we felt that 
he was greater than we, and we remembered that 
it is written, “If any man serve me, him will my 
Father honor.” 


we 


- - 4@>- 


turned to his house and the beautiful pee he had 
spent with his darling grandchild. 


sarnestness in her tone | ties 


| of kindred form an important part of Scotch literature. 





AN UNEXPECTED ADVOCATE, 
Daviess County, 
brilliant, 
lippecanoe. His popularity in the State was unbound- 
ed. He was genial, kind-hearted, an able lawyer, a 
| powerful orator, and one of the best of hunters. 
| Such was his passion for hunting that, 
“riding the circuit 
the State where he was not personally known, he came 
across a log school-house. A trial was going on. 
| poor young laborer, while wandering through that sec- 
tion, had been arrested on a charge of horse-stealing— 
a charge at that time about equivalent to a death war- 
rant. 
‘The room was filled with a rough-looking crowd, 
whose expressions indicated that they would willingly 
| aid in hanging the prisoner. ‘The magistrate read the 
warrant of arrest, and the prosecuting attorney began 
the production of his evidence. 
it seemed to doom the prisoner, who looked pitifully 
around, as if to find one friendly face among that 
hostile crowd. Something attracted him to the tall, stal- 
wart backwoodsman, who, in hunting costume, stood 
leaning on his rifle at the back part of the room. His 
fuc e seemed to beam kindly upon the poor prisoner. 
ividently he was a stranger, for no one spoke to him. 
The list witness was a big, doubled-fisted, loud- 
voiced bully. His testimony was so minute and cir- 
cumstantial that it seemed to leave not a chance for the 
prisoner. 
“Tlave you, 


in Kentucky, was named after 
eccentric 


instead of 
,’ as the other lawyers did, he would 
and between the 
would 


shoulder his rifle range the woods 
places where court was held. Often he 
court dressed in the hunter’s costume—deer-skin 


leggins, linsey hunting-shirt and coon-skin cap. 


appear 
in 


One day, while thus roaming the woods in a part of 


said his honor, addressing the prison- 
er, as a matter of form, ‘tany witnesses, or do you 
Wish to ask any questions?” 

The poor fellow had not a single witness, but he did 
ask the bully two or three questions. But the loud 
and humorous replies so confounded him that he sank 
| back, prepared to submit to his fate. 

“Lt would like to ask the witness two or three ques 
tions,” said the tall backwoodsman, laying aside bis 
rifle and placing himself directly in front of the bully. 
In a sharp, peremptory tone, which upset the witness’ 
contidence, = asked a few questions that showed him 
up as a liar. 

‘The prosecuting attorney, seeing his case melt away, 
hastened to protect his principal witness. The bully 
strove to cover his confusion by blustering threats of 
what he would do to any one who insulted him. 

At last the magistrate, who had framed an impres- 
sive speech with which to sentence the prisoner, asked, 
with considerable asperity of tone, ‘‘l say, stranger, 
what mought your name be?”’ 

“Joseph Hamilton Daviess,” answered the back- 
woodsman, giving a name known to every man and 
woman in Kentucky. The judge became obsequious, 
and the prosecuting attorney and the big witness looked 
dismayed. 

A few more questions, a brief, ringing argument, 
and the prisoner went out of the log cabin without the 
suspicion of being a horse-thief. He was an honest 
laborer, who, while making his way on foot to his rela- 
tives in a distant county, had been arrested on the 
false charge. As Daviess would not accept a penny 

or his services, the young man insisted on carrying 
his protector’s gun and accoutrements, as they walked 
together to the next town. 

“IT was never better paid in my life than by the grat- 
itude of that young fellow,” said Daviess, in narrating 
the story. 


ment P ne 
THE CRAZED GRANDFATHER. 

One cold day in February, we were the guests at a 
house in A——, a small town in western Massachusetts. 
While looking through the frost-covered panes, watch- 
ing the falling snow, as it whirled and eddied, 
a white-haired man pushing a baby-carriage. 
only Mr. Martin!” 
tion of surprise. 
a 


we saw 
“That's 
answered our friend to our exclama- 
“But why is he out in such weather 
ze?” we asked. “If you should 
question him, he would say that he was giving his lit- 
tle Jennie a ride, and you would see a large wax doll 
in the carriage, carefully covered by a beautiful robe 


with baby-e 





“It is asad story,” continued my friend, gratifying 

my interest. “Mr. Martin was once a prominent mer- 
chant of this town, ‘self-taught and self-made,’ as he 
dle ‘lighted to call himself. He was stern in his demean- 
or, positive in his opinions, and obstinate to a fault. 
le had one child, a daughter, as self-willed as himself, 
whom he sent away to a city boarding-school. 

“While there she betrothed herself to a young and 
penniless author. Knowing her father’s prejudices 
and dreading his displeasure, she did not tell him of 
her engagement. On her return home, she found to 
her horror that he had selected as her husband a 
wealthy merchant of twice her age. 

“She feigned compliance with his wish, but the day 
before her appointed wedding fled with her lover from 
her father’s _ asco After her marriage she strove in 
every way to effect a rec onciliation. Her efforts were 
in vain. The merchant's pride had been too deeply | 
wounded ever to recover from the shame. Her letters 
were returned unopened. 

“The daughter suffered for a time the hardships of | 
poverty, yet bappy in her husband’s love. At las 
death robbed her of him. Heart-broken and destitute, 
she had nowhere to go but to her father’s house. She 
returned to the village she had left five years before, 
j but sadly changed. Her form was thin and worn, her 
) face chilled and pinched. 
| 








| 


It was opened by a servant who told her that her fa 
ther was just recovering from a severe sickness and 
was too ill to see any one. She made herself known, 
and the servant ventured to give her shelter for the 
night. 
“Her exposure had been, however, too severe for 
| her weak body. The next morning she was found 
but clutching to her bosom her frightened child. 





| dead, 
‘The merchant recovered to hear the sad news of his 
| child’s death. He clung to this grandchild as his only 
joy. She was feeble, but he hoped by skilful nursing 
} that she would be made strong. In the lov ely days of 
June he might be seen pushing before him her little 
| carriage. This was his only pleasure and this failed 
| him. 
| “Ona beautiful September afternoon, just at sunset, 
she died. Crazed with grief, two ideas lingered in his 
mind 


a | 
lawyer, who fell at the battle of | 


A | 
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These two ideas 
became united in his mind, and when it storms like 
this, he makes bis dazed rounds, answering all queries 
w i 

*Tis my Jennie, and I’m giving her a ride.’ ”’ 
The incident is not unlike that of the old English 
llad calied “*Mary of the Wild Moor” beginning, 

“One night when the wind did blow cold.” 


Stories of regret for a lack of charity to the errors 
In America, where family pride is less than in Europe, 
such incidents are of rare occurrence, 


EEE. een 


For the Companion. 


IN SEASON. 
If you think well of a man, let him know it now. Do 








favorable, and often transforms the bittere 
into the best of friends. 





t encnices 


——_4{@> 
“YOUR PRIMITIVE CHRISTIAN!” 

He who essays to address an audience of ciildren 
must mind his P’s and Q’s. If he is tempted to ask thei 
questions, save those that can be answered only by yes 
or no, he had better resist the temptation, or his morti- 
fication is sure. “Children,” said a minister, at a Sun- 
day-school anniversary, ‘when I came into this house 
and saw your banners and heard your singing, I felt 
like dancing. What do you suppose made me wish to 
move my feet?” “Chilblains!”’ exclaimed an urchin, 
and that minister’s subsequent speech was not a suc- 
cess. 





It is equally dangerous, as not a few ministers have 
discovered to their cost, to indulge in rhetorical in- 





not wait till he is dead to praise him.”—JDr. A. Mc Kenzie. 


Oh! how the praises, but the hundredth part, 
7oured out upon the clay, 
Would have fed full the eager, hungry heart 
In need of naught to-day. 





Why do we keep as silent as the grave, 
Till in it, free from car 
Is reckless dust, 


that nothing else can crave 
Than silence and the dark? 
Are we so weak, we do not dare comme nd 
What others have passed by 
Are the warm praises that our iidjzments tend 
sooled by a captious eye 





Yes; and too often through a seltish fear, 
’ negligence alone, 

We keep its dues back from the asking car 
Till it be dull as stone. 

Quick be the recognition of all worth; 
So swee t the timely word, 

Praise may be dear in heaven, but here on earth 
Is sure of being heard. 


CHARLOTTE FISKE BATEs. 





——$-§ 


-EACOCK AND OYSTER. 

To our near-sighted eyes the inequalities of life seem 
indefensible. But toa far-reaching vision there may 
be compensation in the most humble position. 

One man trudges in the dust of the highway and is 
driven one side, in order that another may roll by him 
in a carriage. Yet the pedestrian’s firm step and rud- 
dy complexion, contrasted with the sallow face and fee- 
bleness of the dyspeptic millionaire, shows that pover- 
ty is not without its compensations. 

The Detroit Free Press brings out the doctrine of 
compensation and teaches a moral lesson in the follow- 
ing humorous parable: 


One day, an oyster set out to cross a neck of land to 
save himself a long swim around it; and as he jour- 
neyed along the dusty highway, content with the 
weather and surroundings, he suddenly heard a harsh 
voice crying out for him to halt. 

As he rolled into the shade of a pigweed, a peacock 
advanced, with a lordly strut, and demanded,— 

“How are you, sirrah? Where are you going, 
what is your errand?” 

“Lam simply crossing from water to water, and tired 
enough Lam. I believe I have been three good hours 
making half a mile.” 

“Three hours! Why, I could strut over the distance 
in three minutes! Ah me! but you do not amount to 
much for size.” 

“No; a child can swallow me at a gulp.’ 

“And you are not the least bit pretty.” 

‘That is true; my shell is coarse and full of ridges.” 

“And you cannot sing?” 

“Not a note.” 

**Nor fly?” 

“Not a bit.” 

oom well, I really pity you. Now, then, if you 

vant to see some oe grand, just gaze on me.” 

The bird strutted up and down, head up and tail 
spread out, and the oyster was compelled to say that 
it was a sight to do sore eyes good. 

oy hile you creep, I walk, strut and fly.” 

“Yes.” 

bad _ you whisper, I sing. 

oe 

Ye 

Ww hile you tumble around in the mud and sand, I 
reflect all the colors of the rainbow.” 

“I must admit it,’’ sighed the oyster. 

“And while a pigweed shelters you, it takes a whole | 
apple-tree to give me shade. You see’’—— 

And the oyster saw. An eagle had been looking for 
a breakfast. The humble oyster, hidden away under 
a weed, escaped his piercing glance, but the gorgeous 
peacock was instantly seen and spotted. There was a 
whir, a scream, and the eagle had ascended with the 
vain-glorious bird fast in his claws. 

“Come to think it over,’’ said the oyster, “it is about 
as well to be an oyster under a pigweed as a peacock 
in the claws of an eagle. I guess I will move on.” 


and 


” 


——— +0 


“OLD MEADE.” 

Children are born democrats. So small is their or- 
gan of reverence that the most distinguished person 
can expect no respect of his personality from them. 
As they know nothing of that social law which pre- 
scribes reticence in the expression of unfavorable opin- 
ions, they are amusingly free in venting their preju- 
dices and criticisms. Gen. Meade encountered one of 
these frank little democrats, and their clashing gave 
rise to the following story : 

When in command at Atlanta, Gen. Meade was quite | 
popular, and visited the highest circles of Southern so- 


ciety, and was a particularly welcome guest at the 
house of Dr. Lawsche’s parents. 
A bright, prattling little girl of five years, of a neigh 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


j and taking the child on his lap, for she w ‘as very fond | 


“It was such a day as this when, with her child in | 
her arms, she hesitatingly knocked at her father’s door. 





the fearful storm in which his daughter had re- | 





boring family, under the influence of her old nurse, 
had imbibed a mortal fear and hatred of the ‘terrible 
Yanks.” 

One evening, at a social gathering, a young lady 
pr esent, in a spirit of mischief, asked the enfant terri- 
dle, “What are you?” “I’se a webel,” was the quick 
veply. ‘Well, who’s a Yank?” was the next ques- 
tion, and before any one could interpose the child an- 
swered, “Old Meade.” 

The good-natured general laughed heartily at this, 


of him, told her that he was “Old Meade.”” The child, 
looking into his face, in an incredulous voice asked, 
“Is you ‘Old Meade’?” “I’m ‘Old Meade.’” 

Then followed a succession of screams, as the child 
struggled to release herself, while the general was con- 
vulsed with laughter. Standing in the middle of the 
room and looking the general straight in the face, her 
little form quivering with anger 
stamped her feet and said, “I hate you, ‘Old Meade’! 
I hate you!” 





Every one present, save the gallant soldier, felt deeply | 


mortified. He never failed to inquire after his little | 
enemy, and would send her presents. She would 
meet him on the streets afterwards, but could never 
be indneed to address him other than, ‘‘How do you 
do, Old Meade?” 

Finally the little one’s prejudice wore away, and 
audible, she saluted him, ‘‘How do you do, general?” 

“No, no,” said Meade, turning quickly, “I’m not Gen. 
Meade; I’m ‘Old Meade’!” They eventually became 
very warm friends.—Nashville American. 

The incident has a pleasing lesson ; prejudice whether 
in young or old may be overcome by persistent kind- 
ness. Time will effect a change if the conditions are 





| 


| on the public square of Mansfield, Ohio. 


and excitement, she | 


terrogations, when the congregation is a free and 
easy one and knows little of the art of oratory. 


Years ago, an itinerant minister was holding forth 
In denounce. 
| ing the common sins of the times, he became very se- 
| ve re in his criticisms of the pride of dress, and con- 
| tri — it with the humility of the early Christians, 
‘here, now,’’ he exc laimed, in an oratorical burst, 
“is bt bare-footed ( *hristian travelling to heaven?” 
“tere? 8 your primitive Christian!” shouted a rudely 
ed, shoeless man lying on his back, raising his 
e feet in the air, right under the preacher's nose. 

T he preacher brought his discourse to a sudden end. 
The man who shouted out the answer was “Johnny 
Apple-seed,” an eccentric, who travelled over the West 
planting the seeds of the fruit which gave him his name. 

Johnny was a character who believed that his mis- 
! sion in life was to plant apple-seeds, to take care of old 

broken-down horses, and to protest against pride of 
; dress. He illustrated his protest by his practice. 
| His principal garment was an old coffee-sack, 
whose bottom and sides he had cut holes to thrust his 
arms and head through. He wore rude sandals when 
ravelling in winter, in summer he w = bare-footed. 

His head-gear, for a while, was the large tin dipper 
| in which he cooked bis mush. As it did not shade his 
face from the sun, he made a pasteboard hat, with an 
immense peak in front, and bent down at the sides, to 
protect his face from the heat. 

Johnny was a good man, if he was a little cranky. 
He took no thought of to-morrow. When he came to 
die, he was so happy that the physician attending him 
said he had never seen a man in so placid a state at 
death’s approach, and so ready to enter upon the life 
beyond. 





' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1« 
| 
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WASHINGTON TO HIS MOTHER. 

Mr. Bancroft in his new volumes publishes a letter 
from General Washington to his mother, which shows 
that he was not as easy in his circumstances as is gen- 
erally supposed. He hada large estate in lands and ne- 
groes, but derived from it no very redundant revenue. 
The letter, written in 1787, two years before hewas in- 
augurated President of the United States, is as follows: 


“Honored Madam :—I have now demands upon me 
for more than five hundred pounds, three hundred and 
forty pounds odd of which are due for the tax of 1786; 
and I know not where, or when, I shall receive one 
shilling with which to pay it. In the last two years I 
made no crops. In the first I was obliged to buy corn, 
and this year have none to sell, and my wheat is so Lad 
I can neither eat it myself nor sell it to others, and to- 
bacco I make none. 

“Those who owe me money cannot or will not pay 
me without suits, and to sue is like dving nothing, 
whilst my expenses, not from any extravagance, or an 
inclination on my part to live sple ndidly, but for the 
absolute support of my family and the visitors w ho are 
constantly here, are exc eedingly high—higher, indeed, 
than I can support without selling part of my estate, 
which I am disposed to do rather than run in debt or 
continue to be so; but this | cannot do without taking 
much less than the lands I have offered for sale are 
worth. This is really and truly my situation.” 

His embarrassments arose chiefly from the inefficient 
system of farming then customary in Virginia. Gen. 
Washington says in his diary, that he was the owner 
of one hundred and two cows, and yet was obliged to 
buy butter for his own table. 

He built the finest barn in Virginia for storing and 
| threshing his grain; but on returning from Philadel- 
phia one winter, he found his negroes threshing in 
the “‘good old way,” the sheaves spread in the barn- 
yard, and horses treading out the wheat. 
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LAUGHING AWAY A DUEL 
A mob may be ever so mad, but it can’t stand before 
a stream of water interjected from the nozzle of a fire- 


engine. Nor can a duellist, be he ever so bent on “busi- 
ness,’’ stand before a mirth-provoking joke. 


An Irish lawyer, who knew as iittle about handling 
a pistol as his forefathers did about wearing trousers, 
was once challenged by a noted duellist, whose testimo- 
ny the barrister had severely criticised. 


The duellist, a famous pistol-shot, had been so severe- 
ly wounded in one of his many duels as to be a cripple. 
When the two combatants were placed opposite each 
other, the duellist asked, as a special favor, that he 
might be allowed to stand up against a mile-stone that 
was on the chosen ground. 

Permission was granted, and just as the words, 
“Gentlemen, are you ready ? ?” were about to be ut- 
tered by the second, the lawyer said he had a request 
| to make. ee, wish permission to lean against the newt 
| mile-stone,”’ said he, in the gravest manner. 

The seconds roared with laughter; the duellist, catch- 

ing the infection, declared that he would never shoot a 

- | man of such excellent humor, and withdrew the chal- 
| lenge. 

Patrick Henry, on being challenged by Gov. Giles, 
of Virginia, sent him a reply so ludicrous that the 
would-be duellist was constrained to drop the matter. 
The Governor wrote, “Sir, I] understand that you have 

called me ‘a ‘bob-tail’ politician. 1 wish to know if it 
be true; and if true, your meaning.” 

Mr. Henry replied in this style: 

“Sir, Ido not recollect having called you a bob-tail 
Se at any time, but I think it probable I have. 

ot recollecting the time or occasion, I can’t say what 
I did mean; but if you will tell me what you think I 
meant, I will say whether you are correct or not.” 




















MADE A “LIEUTENANT.” 
Daniel O’Connell used to tell an amusing anecdote 
| illustrative of the style in which the English aristocra- 
cy rewarded those who served their interest : 








A Wexford elector was promised that the Loftus 
family should look after his son’s welfare, if he would 
give them his vote. He gave it, and then asked that his 
son might be made a sergeant in the artillery. 

Lord Loftus at once asked for the position on behalf 
of the youth. The appointing power answered that 





t / i » | his request could not be granted, as the rules required 
| meeting the soldier one day, ina meek voice, scarcely 


six years of previous service to qualify a cai.didate for 
the sergeantry. 

“Does it require six years of service to qualify him 
for a lieutenant?” demanded his lordship. 

“Certainly not.” 

“Well, can’t you make him a lieutenant then?” 

o Whereupon,” said O’Connell, “the fellow was made 


a lieutenant for no better reason than just because he 
wasn’t fit to be a sergeant.’ 
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For the Companion. 


PUSSY’S PORTRAIT. commenced ‘*Praise God from whom all blessings 
“Bring Pussy here and hold her still, flow.” It sounds old-fashioned to write, but we 


After that we w :nt into the par' 
_jano, while we boys looked at the 
pictures, and Sis didn’t say a word about our 
hands being sticky. 

Pretty soon Jane came and told us supper was 
ready, and there was a number one supper, too, 
L for hungry boys. 
After supper we went in the parlor again and lit 
The girls said they had to go home, but 
asked Sis to play something for them first. 

Now she can play all of the new-fangled music, 
but she just sat down and told us all to sing, and 


played on the 


the gas. 


I'll draw her picture if you will, all sang loud, and not a tellow laughed. 


There, turn her round towards the light, 
And make her hold her head up right. 


“She mustn't jump to catch the flies, will all give three cheers to Miss Kate and Frank 
But sit up sober and look wise; Rolie’s birthday.” 





And now she wants to wash her face— 
Do try to keep her head in place. 
“Now, hold her paws a little out, 
Don’t let her switch her tail about, 
She mustn’t shut her eyes like that— 
She’s going to sleep—the lazy cat! 
“Miss Pussy, this will never do, 
I'll pinch her tail—now, hear her mew! 
There !—off she goes upon the run— 
Well, never mind, I’m almost done. 
*T'll write above it: C A T, 
Now, Nellie, you may look and see.” 
She turned away to hide a laugh, 
It looked exactly like a calf. s. D. 
—_ «~@> — 


For the Companion. 


MY BIRTHDAY. 

I want to tell you all about my birth- 
day. You see my dear mother was 
taken sick last spring, and in spite of 
all the good nursing and doctors, she 
got worse and died. 

I will never as long as I live forget 
that time. They had sent for Sister 
Kate to come home from school, and 
she came looking very pale and scared, 
but sticking close to mother to the 
very last, and going around the house 
so quiet like and thinking of every- 
thing. 

Mother called me to her bed the night 
before she died, and told me to be a 
good boy and always mind sister. 

It seemed so funny to have to mind 
that little girl, but I told mother I 
would, and I have, and so has every 
one around the house, if she don’t 
weigh more than a hundred pounds. 

Well, you see this was my first birth- 
day since mother died, and I thought 
I wouldn’t say anything to any one 
about it. 

But when Sis handed me my lunch- 
basket as [ started to school, she took 
my face between her hands and kissed 
me, and said,— 

“Frank, that is your birthday kiss. 
You are eleven years old, to-day, and 
I hope you realize that you will soon 
be a man, and so make the most of 
every day.” 

Then she told me I could invite Tom- 
my Gates and Willie Brown home to 
spend the afternoon with me, and she 
would ask some little girls to come, 
also. 

I tell you I was a good hoy at school 
that day, and I didn’t get a single de- 
merit. 

I couldn’t help wishing that sister 
hadn’t told me to ask the boys to come, 
for I was at a party of Tommy Gates’ 
the week before, and I tell you every- 
thing was in style. 





Lots of waiters and good things to 
eat, and the prettiest parlors and lights 
and flowers and everything. 

But I asked them, and John McAlpine, too, for 
he gave me half of his apple for a piece of ginger- 
bread, at noon. 

Well, when we got home at two o’clock, Sis 
looked just as pretty as could be, if she did only 
have on a calico dress and a white apron and col- 
lars and cuffs, and there sat four of the very nicest 


girls in our school, playing with the kittens and | 


having a jolly good time. 

Sis took the boys’ wraps and then invited us all 
in the big dining-room where we could play with- 
out taking care of the furniture. I wanted to tell 
Sis that we didn’t play games at Tommy’s party, 
but she didn’t give me time, but commenced tell- 
ing us how to play “French Blindman,” and tied 
the handkerchief over her eyes and told us to num- 
ber and commence. 

If we didn’t have fun though! And when bash- 
ful Billy Brown ran right into Jennie Pound’s 


arms, trying to get to his place, we had to all stop 


to laugh for a while. 
We had played an hour before it seemed ten 


minutes. Then Sis told we boys to crack some 
nuts for the girls, and pretty soon Jane came to 
tell us to wash our hands and get them dry, for 


‘Miss Kate had some candy for us to pull.” 


Didnt we boys pull till our hands were almost 


blistered, to get our candy as white as the girls’! 


Then Sis braided it all for us and wrapped each 
one’s in separate white paper for them to take 
home, and broke hers in small pieces for us to eat. 








When all were ready to leave Tommy said, 
“This is the best birthday I was ever at, and we 


~ and the girls 


Blackie, the cat, caught him up in the oat-bin, and 
brought him down to littke Whitetoot, her baby- 
kitten. But before Whitefoot could grab him, 
Nellie’s little fingers closed over him, and he was 
safe in Nellie’s warm hand. 


batting for a bed these cold winter nights, and in 
the dining-room she put a supply of bread, cheese 
and sugar. Fuz liked his new home, but alas, he COMMON PREFIXES. 

was doomed. Old Blackie’s sharp tecth had hurt | ‘The initial of the second words required in the sep 








Fer the Companion. 
FUZ. 
Fuz was a queer littlke mouse. One day Old 





He was so frightened that he forgot to bite her, oa fl (les : aif : ‘ 
x . : . = Oh 7 ithe usaf x 
and she soon made him a nice cage of an old wire 7 ——~ = =— 
| fly-trap, with pasteboard partings and little rooms | q N UT TO + RAC > K ) 
that she called parlor, bed-room and dining-room.| = & so SS 


In the bed-room she put a little roll of cotton- | 
Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


| 
| 
| i. 


‘ ee - arate paragraphs spell the day of fate to a royal as 
| him too badly, and one day Nellie found him tronomer. These are found by removing the common 
‘dead in his little bed. E. H. S. pretix of the first words 


1 1, Banishment; an ear of corn. 2, One who was, 








A frosty winter morning, 
A hillside in the sun, 

A bright-eyed little maiden, 
All ready for some fun. 


Of soft white snow a handful, 


Swept lightly from the ground, 


Ten little dimpled fingers, 
To make it smooth and round. 


sna an to swel) and r 


but is no longer, a manager; an ordinance. 3, To boil; 
* 4, Not furnished with stipules; to 
bargain. 45, The concluding part of a 
Greek play; a lyric poem. 6, To saule off; 
leafy. 7, An English lordship; part of a 
river, 8, A pattern; literal, 9, One who 
was, but is no longer, a member of the 
House of Commons; one that exhibits the 
likeness of another, 10, Name of a sword 
in poetry; the diameter of a body. 11, 
To dig out of the earth what bas been 
buried; name of a historian. 









2. 
PECULIAR Z1IG-ZAGS. 
20 * * 1 A rough file. 
A masculine name. 
3.18 * Performs. 
4 * *17 Insects. 
* 416 * "To sharpen. 


*15 6 * A building for work or trade. 
4 ° 7 A piece of money. 

* 13 8 * Noting entrance. 

* 912 * To inflict. 
WW * * 11 Not prompt. 


Zig-Zaqs. 
3, 4,5,6,7,8,9, 10, The name of a 









princess who died on March 18, 1617, 
11, 12, 13, 14, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, The 
name of a battle fought on Marel 23, 1862. 


GASPARD RAYNOR. 


3 
MYTHOLOGICAL PYRAMID. 
* 

e > 
~ * 
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The letters, from the apex downward, on 
the right, name a place in Greece where 
the sea-god, Neptune, struck the earth 
with his trident and caused three springs 
to burst forth for one of the fifty daughters 
of Danaos. Those on the left give the name 
of one class of household gods of the Rom 
ans. The letters of the base name a prin- 
cess, called by Homer Anteia. 

Across.—1l, A consonant. 2, The god- 
dess of mischief. 8, A hero of Norse 
mythology, grandson of Odin; father of 
Volsung, whose Saga is yet read in Ice- 
land. 4, The place reserved by the gods 
for the spirits of the blest. 5, The wife of 
Proetos, a Grecian hero, who is famous for 
his hatred towards his brother. heir 
ruined citadels still bear witness of their 
fierce battles. z. 2. BD. 

4. 
CHARADE. 
The kernel of some fruits, as Dutchmen 
1 








Bay; 

A heap of stonesin ancient Briton’s way 
Connect the two, and lo! an isle appears 
Redeemed from savageness by mutineers. 








5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 

The primals, read downwards, spell the 
name of the newspaper said to have the 
largest circulation of any in the world. 
The finals show a valuable instrument of 
modern invention. 

A character in “Romeo and Juliet.” 

Ancient name of a large sea. 

Bible king whose mother was a “Tem 
perance Woman.” 

The mother of an apostle. 

Something very common in all sorts of 
society for which the newspaper and the 
instrument are employed. 

A mother who kepta peculiar watch with 
her dead sons, 

A celebrated old painter. 

A mountain in Greece, which in old fable 
supported another mountain. 

A Latin author CONN. 


6. 
JOUN'S ALPHABET. 
Find the surnames required in alphabet 
ical order. 
More snow, well pressed and patted, A founder of a library; an infamous killer; 


1 cand A publisher*; a keeper of Uncle Sam’s siller; 
With palma all resy-red, An engineer for war times; a lost Arctic hero; 










Until the ball grows bigger A printert ; amartyr fourteen centuries from Nero; 
Than somebody’s bright head. A naval commander; an envoy to a king; 
A poet; a writer on the understanding; 
A pair of hands to throw it, An historian; a writer of prayer-meeting hymns; 
A merry laugh—and then An actor; a king whose glory tyranny dims; 
Another little maiden, A —_ and congressman; one whose pen art 
To throw one back again. M. J. A colonial captain; one whom science employs; 


A national secretary; a national artistt; 
A Bible translato astern preacher, 1 wist§; 











For the Companion. 


CARLO AND NAN. 
Carlo is a great, black, splendid dog. 


Nan is a little, white. naughty kitten—such a 


naughty, thievish kitten! 


“She must be put out of the way,” said mamma. 


“T can’t have her into things so.” 


; cream out of a bowl. Carlo growled and showed | 
| 





One of Uncle Sam’s ministers; a Protestant hero 
Who lost his eyes in battle four hundred years ago. 
AunT Lizzie. 





But the next time Nan was caught stealing, it | 
rac Car . 7, ; | *Of the first newspaper printed in the United States. 
was C arlo who caught her. | +Of the fifteenth century. 
Nan jumped upon the table and began to lap| tlle painted pictures for the Capitol at Washington. 
| §X is the last letter of his name. 


his teeth. | a= 


Nan jumped down again in a great hurry. | 


Carlo took her in his mouth and shook her, and | 
|} 1. Boston. 
9 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


dropped her beside the stove. Then he trotted | 


re a Ft F Ail R 
“Very well, said papa; “I'll send Peter up to| out to his kennel, and pretty soon he came back LAVE A MB > 
see to it. with a chicken bone. = . 4 4 A a 4 - 
“Oh no, no!” cried Trotty; “please don’t send! He laid that down before Nan with a little purr-|  Prayrarm 
Peter to see to it.” You see, Nan belongs to| ing growl. | 3. Fill—aye—dell—fee—ah.—Philadelphia. 


Trotty. 


“Yes,” said mamma; “the very next time she’s 
caught stealing she’ll have to be taken care of.” 

Trotty knew what that meant, and he began to 
cry. Carlo thumped his black tail hard upon the 
floor and growled a little. He didn’t like to hear 
Trottv crv. Mavhe he didn’t want Nan taken 


care of just in that way, cither. 


r 4. “Romance and poetry, ivy, lichens and wall flow- 
“There,” said he, ‘eat that and don’t steal any | ers need (Eden) ruin to make them grow.” 

more cream. If you do”—— 5. 1, The Wide Wide World, by Susan Warner, 2, 

Snagit r ? E | Arthur Bonnicastle, by Josiah Gilbert Holland. 3, 

At least that is what mamma, who was watch- | ‘The Scarlet Letter, by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 4, Uncle 


ing, told Trotty that Carlo said; and she had to | Tom’s Cabin, by Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
| Bes : ® 6. Because he follows his craft. 
tell the story more times than half-a-dozen. 7. Me, nor, tor, or, rote, men, tone, omen, rent, met, 
And nobody has caught Nan in a theft since | not, ten, omer, more, net, ton, on, Rome, mote, ‘Tom, 
_ ra | * ™ . ’ to, morn, tore, Orem, mont, tome, ore, term, one, toe, 
that day, unless it is Carlo; and Carlo never’ll re Sg Bh 
tell—so Trotty says. | Mentor, the home of President Garfield, 








| The gods themselves are represented with ‘“ordina 
ry, if not low brows.” ‘Thus it appears that the popu- 
lar notion on the 
may be great men with little heads. 


+ 


THE CHIEF’S OVER-DOSE, 
the 
When sailing 


seamen have land as 
of the 
southern Pacific, 
as tickle the 
| wear their lives on their sleeves. 


to encounter perils of the 


well as those 


ocean. among the 


| islets of the whose superstitious in- 
they 


slightest mis- 


inconstant wind, 
The 
| take may turn the friends of to-day into the foes of to 


| 


| habitants are as 


morrow. 








Not many years ago, a whaler, cruising in the South 
Pacitic, luffed up to a little island in order to fill the al- 
most empty water-casks. The natives, who were on 
the shore in great numbers, were seen beating their 
breasts and uttering mournful cries. Several of them 
swam off to the ship and made the captain under- 
stand that some important person was sick and in need 
of medical treatment. He, being a kind-hearted man, 
invited them by signs to bring the sick person on 


The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is #1. | 
a year, payment in advance. NEW SUBSCRIP TONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 

The Companion is sent to subseribers until an expli- 
cit order is reeeived by the Publishers for its discon- 
tinuanee, and all payment of arrearages is made, a 
required by law 

ment for the 











Companion, when sent by mail, 


| 

| 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or board. They heeded the invitation and brought off the 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO~| king of the island, who had not been ill long enough 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All | 


| for the wailing and the beating of tom-toms to produce 


letters when- 
| fatal results. 


postasters are required to register 
ever requested to do so, 





Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is The captain gave the chief a small dose of one of 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and | those “cure -ulls,”” Usui ally kept in a ship’s medicine- 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver | chest. The medicine, the absence of tom-toms, and the 


to us ina letter must do it on their own responsibil- | faith of the sufferer wrought a speedy improvement. 
ity. | On the following evening the captain thought it safe 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of | to allow him to return, not, however, until he had 
money by us before the date opposite your name On | given him a bottle of the medicine to be used in case of 
your paper can be changed, | a return of the sickness. 


Discontinuane fea -Remember that the Publis prs rs| That night the chief had another attack. Thinking 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes | pe = Meats grt ‘ 
his paper stopped.” All arrearages must be paid. _ asmall dose had partly relieved him, a larger 


one would effect a complete cure, he poured the con 














Always give the name of the wits bb te mt pad tents of the bottle down his throat. 
ae banka Bor aeny i ba hppa ae eee Alas! the calcul ations eve n of the great of this world 
The Date against your name on the margin of | “"® not always correct. The next morning the chief 
your paper shows io what time your subscription | W485 4 corpse. P . P 
is paid. rhe captain, suspecting, from the ominous ‘stillness, 
that something was took the 


wrong, precaution of 
| stowing firearms into the boat that was to tow off the 
water-casks. It had scarcely touched the shore when 
the natives attacked the crew, who by the greatest ex 
pedition were scarcely able to regain the ship; which 
at once set sail and departed. 
The captain never revisited the island. He learned 
that another whaler, putting in there for water, was 
mistaken for his vessel, and several of its crew severely 
| wounded, before the natives discovered their error. 
BRAIN. | he natives had carefully kept the bottle 
of the brain | #0 instrument of sorcery, because, though heavy, it 
could not be made to sink. 


The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid | 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Lette rato P yom? rs should be addressed to PERRY | 

MASON & CO.,, Youth's Companion, Bostou, Mass. 
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SENILE SOFTENING OF THE 
This is one of the most frequent diseases 
in advanced life. A portion of the brain undergoes 
> 


The softened mass varies in character and consisten 


AN OVERTURN. 
One manly habit is that of tilting a chair back. To 
the uninitiated it is not apparent why this position is 
It is, 


but 
another 


at it resembles 


form of it the 


cy at different stages, one stage 


gelatine. In mass is as | 


| 

} 

‘ e | 

fatty degeneration, aterm explained in forme rarticles | 
| 

| 

| 

moist | 


fluid as cream 


Its most common cause is an obstruction in the neigh. | comfortable. usually, reserved for the fireside, 
| 


boring arteries, which cuts off the supply of blood to | the office, or the country store; but we have heard of | 

the part. Such an obstruction is often attributed to | & man who once indulged in it at church. 

embolism-—a small particle swept from the heart to In one of our small New England cities a rustic en- 

some capillary and lodged there; or to thrombosis—a ee ee eee near 

| the pulpit. e Was a tall, slouching, loose-jointed per- 

larger bit (perhaps of clot) thus swept along and | pee found it as difficult to sit still , a ed al 

lodged in some artery; to atumor pressing on anar-| ¢hild. He twisted about first one way, then another, 

tery; toa flow of blood from a ruptured vessel already | stretched his long limbs at full length beneath the seats 

affected with degeneration. | and then drew them up under his chin, until the audi- 
Reeectinngs & tactia beest. enable te coud the teed ence became more interested in his contortions than in 
= . wil aac ’ : the minister’s discourse. 

to all the capillaries of the brain, may give rise to it. The clergyman was at his wit’s end. He could not 

It ix often remotely due to prolonged intellectual ef | turn the man out, and yet he saw that the sermon he 

forts, stroax aed continued emotions. blows on the had hoped to make impressive was falling upon deaf 

e 

head, alcohol, or to disease of the heart, caused by | ge worse was to follow. 

acute rheumatism, | ‘The stranger, seeing an empty chair, rose, walked 
Softening of the brain may be either acute or chron slowly over to it, seated himself and tilted it back with 

. | a deep sigh of satisfaction. 
ie. ‘The former is fatal within ten days. More com His enjoyment was short-lived. Directly behind him 
monly there are no premonitory symptoms, and the | a narrow door opened into a dark ante-room. The 


tilting brought him against this door. Suddenly it flew 

open, and man and chair disappeared in the blackness, 

with the exception of 
the air. 

The sudden overturn 

|} much even for the 


attack resembles that of paralysis. 
be 
diminished power of motion, 
affected side 
and feet, 


When premonitory 


symptoms occur there may pricking sensations, 


cramps, blunted touch, 


increasing weakness of the and clumsi and the waving legs were too 


ness of the fingers, hands and a tottering minister’s dignity. 


the general laughter as the good deacons helped up 
Kult - _ | the half-stunned man, 
Some of the symptoms of chronic softening are in- | 
, —— +> = 
creasing feebleness, loss of memory, fretfulness, fits 
of uncontrollable weeping, dull pains in the head, a} ETIOUETTE, OR BABY 
Y DUE or y, ° 
sense of confusion, thickness of speech, gradual loss | 


The late Madame 
and teacher, 
of England, 

weight 


. rig Rudersdorf, the famous singer 
of muscular power, listlessness, and later, paralysis of | . - ~— " 
. was a great favorite of the Princess Royal 


one side, childishness, helplessness, 


Phe 


disposition to | 


who is now the Crown Princess of Prussia. 


and the : . . 
following associated with the 


sleep most of the time, appetite . 
story is two la- 





two long legs waving wildly in |} 


He joined in |} 


matter is erroneous, and that there 
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| and Verbenas, or 3 packets of each var 





, thinking it | 





may remain good, , 
: | dies 
When there are premonitory symptoms, the diet ' ; : 
must be rigidly simple, nourishing and of easy diges- After the marriage of the Princess, Madame sang at 
; | a court concert at Berlin and was invited by the Crown 
tion. Milk is the best. Nothing should be allowed Princess to breakfast with her. ‘They breakfasted to 
tending to increase the action of the heart. gether rye ge and afterward Madame sang several 
songs of Handel, the Princess's favorite composer, her | 
et royal hostess pli ty ing her accompaniments. 
LARGE AND SMALL HEADS. The Princess proposed a visit to the nursery. .\s 
ss ‘ Madame was sitting on the floor with one child play 
Lord Bacon says in one of his apothegms, “that ing with the charms on her watch-chain, another hang 
wise native did never put her precious jewels into a ing over her shoulder, and the baby in her arms, the 
garret iv stories high, and therefore that exceeding | door opened, and the Crown Prince walked into the 
” | midst of the frolic. 
tall wen bad ever very empty heads Chis saying The Princess arose, and introduced her visitor. Mad 
has orten been used by way of a joke at the expense of | ame looked up, and with her ready tact and wit said, 
tall people, especially those of wit, genius and reputa “Your Royal Highness, IT must either disregard court | 
Main | etiquette, or drop the court baby.’ 
mag + rhe Prince bowed courteously, and said, with a 
rhe same idea is thus quaintly put by witty old Ful- | gmite— 
ler: “Often the cockloft is empty in those whom Na-| “Do what you like with etiquette, but regard the 
ture hath built many stories high.” baby.”’—Good Cheer. 
Bacon's notion may be true, though we doubt if | = _s 
facts support it. But there is another common saying 
which facts contradict | MISAPPLICATION, 
It asserts that men of great intellectual powers have | ‘The illustration of words in conduct does not always 
large and massive heads. Goldsinith brings out this | express their true meaning: 


vulgar opinion in the familiar lines about the village 


“Yer hab sent me a threatenin’ letter, sah,” said an 
| Arkansaw negro to an acquaintance, ‘an’ I’se gwine to 


‘Amazed the gaping rusties ranged around: | hab yer ‘rested and han’led mighty rough by the law. 


school-master 


And still they gazed, and still the w rrew |} ‘My letter was not threatening.” 
That one sma// head could earry all ne knew, | “Didn't yer say yer owes me money, an’ I wants yer 
; to remit?” 
A writer in the Journal of S says that the 


“Yes, that’s what I said.’ 
“Don’t remit mean yer ‘a gwine to whip me the fust 
time yer seed me 
“Certainly not. 


idea that a great intellect requires a large head is not 


supported by facts 





An examination of busts, pictures, medallions, ete.,) Den I knows a man what used dat word wrong. He 
of the world’s famous ities almost tends the oth- | writ ter me axin’ me ter remit, an’ de fust time he seed | 
er way. In the earlic Hutings, itis true, men are | me he hopped on me and bruised me scan’lous. I wish 
distinguished by their la heads, but this is attribu- | folks would pay more ’tention ter der books, an’ not 
table to the painters, who a ed with the general opin- | unconstrue so many words.”—Arkansaw Traveller. 
ion and wished to flatter their sitters. | : 

A recedi - mostly condemned. Never- | - > 
theless this re is founa \lexander the Great 
und, to a lesser: devree, in Julius Cwsar The head of VERY STRANGE 
Frederick the Great, a. will be seen from one of the - . AS ce 
portraits in Carlyle’s work, recedk Major Gale Faxon bought a horse from the pastor of 


Other great men have had 
Lord Byron's was “remarkably small.” 

Men of genius of ancient times have only 
be catiled an ordinary or every-day forehead, 


positively small heads. 1 Austin church, and shortly afterwards the foliow- 
ing conversation was heard 
what may 


and Tle. 


“You have swindled me with that horse you sold me 


rodotus, Alcibiades, Pluto, Aristotle and Epicurus, last week.” | 
among others, are mentioned as instances. “How so?” asked the clergyman, very much eur: | 
Some are even low-browed, rton, the author of | prisec 






“The Anatomy of Melane holy. aud Albert Durer.|  “ —— ell, I only had him for three days when he died.” | 
The average fore ‘he ul of the Greek h i c ‘That's very strange. I owned him twenty-three 
frieze from the Parthenon is, we are years, and worked him hard every day, and never | 
anything, than what is seen in many knew him to do that while I owned bim.""— Zezas Sift- 
heads.”’ ings. | 
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Shrubbery, Seeds, 
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BUSING: § Sone S. 6oLal SEHOUSE Ses 
EEDS Northern Grown, Fresh, Relia- | fined Se Salone, S a cate) “¢ oxtpaid, toan a 
=ble. Everything for Farm and Gar- } Coiaiiicameion arour e a labeled. 
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Inargest Corn. DINCEE & CONARD CO. 


Great Curiosity. Cut is about Rose Growers, 
Size of a Grain of Corn. 

We havea new variety of Mame 
moth Corn of immense size, from 
4 to 6 times as large as the ordinary 
corn; single grains measure over } 
inch long. Has thin,yellow skin,and 
1s nearly all flour or meal. With each 
package we send samples and de- 
scriptive circular of several varie- 
ties of seed corn. One package sent 
ya mail for 25e. or seven for $1. 

ery farmer should give it a trial. 


Address Springfield Seed Co., Springfield, Ohio 


West Grove, ae Co., Pa. 
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FLOWERS. Will be mailed FREE to all applicants, and to customers 
VEGETAB LES. of last year without ordering it. It contains about 175 
CEREALS, pages, 600 illustrations, prices, acc urate descriptions and 
ae valuable directions for Planting 1500 rieties of Vegeta- 


ble and Flower Seeds, Plants, Fruit‘ 
ble to all, Ow cially to Market Gardeners. 
DD. M. 





es, ete. Invalua- 
Send for it! 
FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


For a complete list of the above send for Bliss’ Il- 
lustrated Novelty List, 20 pages (size of YourH 
COMPANION) FREE. For Youth’s Companio 
Readers! &liss’ Popular Collections, No. 1 contains 

varieties of choice Vegetable Seeds (including the cele- | 
brated Bliss’ American Vy onder Peas), one acket each 
for 50 cents; No. 2 contains lL varieties of choice Flower 
Seeds, for 50 cents; both for 90 cents. Catalogue 
price of each collection is $1.25 or $2.50 worth for 90 cts 
Bliss’ Hand-Book for the Farm and Garde1 
telling how to plant them, and containing a beautiful co 
ored plate of Pinks, free to all ordering it with the | 
above seeds, to others, 6 cents. B, K. BLISS & SONS, | 

| 













We send free with every one dollar Collection 
a paper each of the following seec alsam, Pansy, 
Verbena, Phlox, Double Portulaca A Chin a Pink or 

ure oO 





Seedsmen, 34 Barclay Streot, New York. 


COOLEY GREAMERS. 


Their Superiority demon- | 
strated. | 
a Success withouta par- | 


le 
Over 20,000 in daily use. 
Five Gold Medals and | 
Seven Silver Medals for 
oune riority. Raise more Cream, 
AAKE BETTER BUTTER. | 
Davis Sw ing Churns—Eureka | 
} Butter Workers and Printers. 
A full line of butter factory 
Send postal for circulars and testimonials. 
FARM M ACE HINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. | 





ree on application. 
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e will send by mail the 
following fo t Roses for a! all Pur- 
poses that ve a nm introduced, Names as 
follows: Perles s etos, Duch- 
ess; ‘of Edenburgh, Ma il, Malinaison,Sof- 
| frano, Bon Seline, acquimot. Hermosa, 
and two of Bennett’ s New Hybrids Teas—the 
best new Roses out, Hardy and constant bloomers 


12 Tuberoses, all Blooming Bulbs, for $1.00. 
22 Gladaolus, or one-half of each, 
2 New Geraniums, all different, 
i2 Fuschias, Double and Single, 
12 Carnations, best of a +4 new sores, $1.00 


20 Verbenas, best Variet: 
197 W. 4th ‘St. 
incinnati, O.) 


B. P. Gritchell & Co... 





















18 Greenhouses. 29thYear, 
serpin of about eat ee. 


82" Greenhouse Plants, Shrubs, meee, rubs, Roses, Bulbs, 
Climbing Vines, including 25 kinds of the 
New Clematis, a full pn btn of both 
Flower and \ eqetable SEEDS. Apple, 

Pear, Plum, Peach, Cherry, Grape, 

om BSE + ‘s Ss XTC; 

2Fuchsias, 


S pat Te fruit im- 
mensely large, sweet, 
GU and lense Poh 

uneney asthe 
very produc. 

» tive, SOc. Set 


3 
sof ¥, 


75 Hardy Cc rer 
12 Chrysanthemums. 
7-12 BE 
Ever-Blooming ROSE is, . 
12Tuberoses, 12Gladiolus,20 VerbenasN 
(tm Basket or Beddi kngPlante, 30 Pk'achoice 
Flower Seeds, 40 Sweet Chesinuts, 
mail, 


S [25s rh mn Pz 6 FOR FOR ANY SEVEN SETS 8 express 


Hundreds of other things cheap; man: afe arrival guarentesd, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON GO. fly 


EDS. 
ALOE, $2 & oncy $3 CAS 
© €9 CLEAR PROFIT 


eqedteteientes = yous townor welt th Peighb. may elub fosetber, = 
hus obtaining their F s at lessthan 2e.a 

“REID'S OHolcE FL "ER SEEDS Rane been planted = 

ing the years by millions of people in all parts of the U. S., 

their ecliabi mys thus widely known — recognized. They are put 

up this season in beautiful lithographed b: oxes, with packets and show- 

cards, all in colors, in assorted varieties, including Carnations, Verbenas, 
Pansies, Phlox. Mignonette, Asters, and over 150 packets of other 
ular sorts. To meet the wants of everyone. I -. preparing 40,06 

pf these boxes, which will besold at 83.00 each. Such alow 

ors price mightseem to indicate old or worthless Seeds, but this is 


all yee Ss 











nettrue. I guarantee Gem fresh, pure, and reliable. 
The low price is explaine 
handled STRIC TLY 
Ly Remit by Post Office 
Box _will be sent n. 
THIS OFFER W 


d by the enormous quantity 
For, CASH. 

tered Sather, ant a 

pn prepa 

BUT ONCE, 


: Renee B A. 
__as these ‘Saas will all be scold inside of 3O.dazs,, ROCH ESTER, N. X- 





URPEE’S SEEDS ARE WAR- 


“nadrea W H 
B ranted first-class in every respect. Few Equal, 
None Better. To induce thousands of new custo- 
mers to give them a fair trial we will send for 50 cts. one 
ket each of the ean new and choicest varie- 
ies: THE BAN QUEEN WATER-MELON, 
the largest and best. The prize melons grown from our 
Seed, last season, weighed r spectively 103 Ibs., 92's 
Ibs, and 89 Ibs, #100 IN SH PRIZES for 
1883, for the five largest melons ho d from our genuine 
Seed. ontreal Green Nutmeg Melon, largest on 
record, one melon weighing 33 Ibs, the past season, and 
of luscious flavor. We offer 50 IN CASH for three 
largest Montreals grown this season. New No. 
bage, very early, a sure header of fine ¢ uality. 
White Italian Onion, grown to owelg 2! 
each, mild and pleasant. Wi é will pay Ss 
for largest of these Onions. U RPEF *s CLIMAX 
TOMATOES, the best of all Tomatoes, certainly the 
climax of perfection. New Perpetual Lettuce, finest 
lettuce for family use, as one sowing will do for whole sea- 
son. Japanese Nest-Egg Gourd, of great value to 
every poultry-keeper, they make very best of nest-eggs. Egyptian Beet, earliest. Improved Hollow 
Crown Parsnips, best perenips. Golden Globe Radish, beautiful. perfect shape, quick growth. Perfect 
Gem Squash, very prolific, fine grained, sweet flesh, wonde rful kee per. Spinach, new thick Teaved, round. 
Early Snowball urnip, very early, both skin and flesh white as snow, most delicate flavor. All above are 
full, regular size packets, with illustrations and directions for culture, printed on each packet. 
A REMARKABLE OFFER ! | The above 13 packets at usual prices cost #1, We will send the 
entire collection by mail, postpaid, to — address for 
or 5 collections for $2.00, and we a Was in — collection, free of ch arge, a sample C. 
pecns ketof BURPEE’S MAMMOT 7 RPRISE CORN, and a sample of the wonderful 
EW WELCOME OATS, he oy and eat Oats ever seen. 
we will send above splendid collection of 15 varieties. Also one packet each of the following New 
Fors | Prolific Tree Bean, most prolific known, 1175 ~+ kk having been raised on one plant. Bur- 
one of the best. 

















pee’s Superior Large Late Flat Dutch Cabbage, standard for winter. ew Dwa 
ound Purple Ege lant, earliest, succeeds everywhere. Round Yellow Danvers Onion, 
New Amber Cream Sweet Corn, of delicious sweetness, produced 1120 good ears from 114 


hills, Danv ers ‘Carrot, smooth and handsome. Spanish Monstrous Pep Tr, new, very large, sweet, 
mild. Burpee’s Extra Early Peas, earliest and the best extra early. New Lemon Pod Wax Beans, 
marvellous beauty, fine quality, tmmense productiveness. London Long Green Cucumber, excellent for 


table or picklin Round Red 





ark Radish, extra early, intense red skin and crisp, brittle flesh. Lon 
White Salsify, a delicious v road table. New Mayflower Tomato, early, smooth, bright red. The seeds 
named above amount to $2.55 actual value, but the entire lot will be sent, postpaid, to any address for only 
and in = we will give 1 a= a of ) s Favorite Golden Dent Corn and cele- 
brated Gole in Wheat, in all ages. A complete Vegetable Garden for One Dollar, 
and all the po ORIGINATORS ba the as sy stem of olieetngr Taluable collections of Seeds far below usual cost, 
varieties. We are and we give to-day the greatest value for money, ever offered. We grow 
and paper these seeds in immense quantities. ye know that all trying our seeds once will be regular customers. 
$775. 00 IN CASH PRIZES for 1883, to growers of best vegetables and farm products from 
Burpee’s Seeds. Competition open to all. See catalogue for particulars. Show this adver- 
tisement to your friends and get them to send with you. 3 Complete Dollar C yo mailed for $2.50. 
FLOWER SEED BURPEE’S GEM COLLECTION of Asters, ms, Pansy, Petu 
Phlox, Verbena, New Sunflower, ete. (10 packets), most beautiful varieties, 
with full directions for culture, ‘for only 25c. This and the One Dollar Ve: ~_ Collection, total 40 
ets,—All the Seeds mane in this advertisement, sent to any address for 40 ¢ 





STAMPS. Xow 


and LY = BURP FAR oo for 1883, beautifully illustrated, a valuable book of nea! 100 
page e only comple ie published, embracing Garden, Field and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, Small Fruits, Thoroughbred Live | Stock, Fancy Poultry, &c. Important Novelties of real Merit. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Warehouses, No. 475 
«and 477 N. 5th St., Re 476 and 478 York Ave. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE &C 
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For the Companion. 


WESTWARD WITH AN EMIGRANT TRAIN. 
First Article—Starting. 


“Going with an emigrant train ?” 

The officials at Castle Garden looked at us curi- 
ously, and being assured of our intention, they 
smiled in a way which was more discouraging 
than the most unfavorable criticism would have 
been. One of them was more talkative than the 
rest. 

“Take an old-clothes dealer along with you,” 
he said; ‘‘for you'll have some difficulty in get- 
ting rid of those you wear at the end of your jour- 
ney- Never mind,” he added, on second thoughts ; 
“you'll probably find one onthe train.” 

Meanwhile we were being pushed and jostled by 
our fellow-passengers, and as we looked at them, 
the prospect of intimate association with them did 
not appear at all desirable. 

The big circular hall of the Garden (without a 
flower or plant to justify its name) was hum- 
ming with the voices of about six thousand per- 
sons who had landed that day from about as many 
ocean steamers. There were Swedes, Norwegians, 
Italians, Germans and Irish, all tired, excited and 
unwashed. Most of these were going West that 
night, and a large proportion of them were bound 
over the Erie, the line which we had chosen, and 
the one which, during last summer, carried most 
of the emigrants. At the wharf, just outside the 
rotunda, lay the barge which was to transfer them 
across the river to the station in Jersey City. 

They were filed on board by degrees and reluc- 
tantly separated from their ragged-looking bag- 
gage, not feeling sure that the brass checks which 
they held were a sufficient security for their pos- 
sessions; and at five o’clock a little steamer came 
alongside and took the barge in tow. The breeze 
of the river was a relief to them, the air of the gar- 
den having been peculiarly sickening; and the pic- 
turesque scene with the high roofs and spires of 
the city, the excursion steamers gay with flags 
and new paint, and the shipping stirred up their 
interest, though most of them were heavy-eyed 
and weary. 

Why were they obnoxious as fellow-passengers ? 
Not because they were poor, nor because they 
were ragged, nor because they were ignorant. The 
greater number of them, indeed, were comforta- 
bly dressed in coarse materials, and did not seem 
to be at all needy. The objection to them was 
that they were repulsively unclean. They ‘vere rep- 
resentatives of the partial civilization which is 
soapless, and there was pleasure in the thought 
that the scrubbing-brush would be one of the in- 
struments of their regeneration in this country. 

To their eyes, as to the eyes of more experienced 
travellers, the brightness of everything is predom- 
inant among first impressions, and the fogless air, 
the clear skies, and the constant renewals of paint 
and whitewash become a reproach to them which 
they heed by cultivating nicer habits. 

They were not yet under the influence of the 
new conditions, however, and the native filth was 
abundant upon them. Scattered over the deck of 
the barge were several family groups, and the cen- 
tral figure was the mother, who employed her lei- 
sure in the examination of her mop-headed chil- 
dren’s hair with results which made us shudder, 
though she expressed pleasure at her discoveries. 

The panorama of the river came to an end, and 
the passengers were transferred from the barge 
into the smoky and noisy station. We stood aside 


to look at them as they came ashore down the | 


gang-plank. 

Though at least six different nationalities were 
represented, there was 
among them. The picturesque individuality of 
the peasantry of Europe is passing away, and 
most of them might have bought their clothes in 
the Bowery instead of in Copenhagen, in Turin, 


in Pesth and in the many strange corners from 
| urbs of New York with their many signs of pros- | 


which they had come. 

There was a tall, straight, well-set young fellow 
from Chamouny, who wore a gray helmet with an 
eagle’s feather stuck jauntily in it, a green vest, 
with double rows of brass buttons, and knee 
breeches, which were joined by stockings of scar- 
let wool,—a fine type of the Switzer,—whose face 
was browned by exposure on the Alpine slopes. 
There were several Norwegian women wearing cu- 
rious little green corsets, with bands of white metal, 


elaborately embossed, running vertically up the | 


backs. ‘There was one Spaniard, who had pre- 
served his national dress throughout the journey, 
and who wore with confident grace his little tur- 
ban, an embroidered jacket, a white undershirt 
and close-fitting breeches. 

But these were as isolated as they would have 
been in Broadway ; bits of color that were scarce- 
ly enough to lighten a picture in which the most 
frequent costume was of dull-colored woollens and 
American-looking hats. 

One might have expected them to be blundering 
and perplexed, but on the contrary, they had the 
self-possessed manners of old travellers. They did 


little variety of costume | 








‘ not want to talk to strangers, and some of the in- 
quiries which we made were curtly left unheeded, 

| or answered in vague monosyllables. 

| “They are less suspicious when they land,” said 

a gentleman, who had the means of knowing 

whereof he spoke; “but they are pretty well salted 

before they leave New York.” 

“Salted ?” 

“Yes; whatever they buy—food for the journey 
and other things—they pay dearly for.” 

“Are they not protected in the Garden ?” 

“To some extent. Somebody usually manages 
to get hold of them, however, and it is a curious 
fact that the officers of the Garden make about two 
thousand dollars a year or more, though their sal- 
aries are only one thousand or twelve hundred 
dollars.” 

As they came down the gang-plank, they carried 
their smaller bundles with them, and these were 
of great variety. There were bundles done up in 
newspapers, bandana - handkerchiefs, wash pails 
and bedding. 
rot, whose cage was carried lovingly by a very 


small and wrinkled old woman; and there were | 


several canaries. There was a little Hungarian 
boy who clasped in his two arms about six inex- 
plicable umbrellas, and tumbled over them as he 
made for the train. 

A few of the emigrants had friends with them 
who had met them in New York, and among these 
was a German woman, who was travelling alone 
with six children to join her husband in Ohio. All 
the children were tugging in a string at the moth- 
er’s dress and howling, and she, also, was crying 
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as she kissed her friends good-by and the conduc- 
tor hurried her up the platform into the cars. 

The passengers soon settled in their places, and 
at half-past seven the train started with ten cars 
and without an unoccupied seat. 

The cars were dark and poorly ventilated. Some 
of them were old first-class cars with cushioned 
seats and faded decorations, but most of them 
were built to carry emigrants, and the seats were 
of plain boards, which gave fewer opportunities 
than the former for the lodgment of the carnivor- 
ous insects which abound. The stench which had 
sickened us in the garden and on the barge was 
stronger than ever now, and it was of a kind which 
belongs to emigrants alone, and is said to be caused 
by the bilge-water of the voyage, though to me it 
seems that bilge-water is purity itself in compari- 

| son with it. 
| All the babies were crying lustily ; most of the 
men had taken off their coats and vests, and were 
shaping themselves into as easy positions as the 
| crowded state of the cars would allow. The bun- 
dles were hung up; the old woman drew a curtain 
over her beloved parrot, and everybody prepared 
for this last stage of the long journey from the 
| worn-out lands of the old countries to the bounte- 
ous fields of the new West. 
Out of the windows we could see the pretty sub- 


perity and reiinement. The glow of the sunset 
had gone, and the foliage was blotted against a 
pearly sky. The contrast between the beautiful 
landscape and the dismal interior of the car, light- 
ed by two small lamps, was a great one, but 
watching our fellow-passengers, uncouth and alien 
| as they now were, we knew that a generation hence 
|many of them would be figures in scenes no less 
beautiful. 

The conductor now began the collection of tick- 
| ets, and we followed him through the cars. He 
| was accompanied by one of the brakemen, who 
| made notes of the number of tickets for connecting 
| lines at Buffalo, so that by telegraphing ahead he 
| could inform them of the number of cars which 
| they should have ready. 
| “Tickets!” cried the conductor, in his sharpest 
| and most imperative voice, and when he found 
| that this was not understood, he added, ‘Now, 

then, billets!” with an idea that the French equiv- 
alent for the English word, mispronounced, ought 
certainly to be intelligible to all of them whether 
| they were French, Dutch, Germans or Italians. 








There was a German-speaking par- | 





Most of them plainly understood him, however, | 
and nothing could bave been more business-like | 
than the readiness with which they produced their | 
tickets. They did not fumble through all their | 

| pockets before finding them, but had them securely 
and conveniently stowed away. 

One man had no ticket, and pretended that he 
could not understand the conductor. He offered 
him a silver dollar, and declared that it was all he 
had. But when Paterson was reached and the 


train, he suddenly became fluent in the use of 
English and brought forth a handful of silver. 
“He’s too smart; guess he’s been in this country 


policeman. 

One boy opened his valise to show his ticket, 
and in it, thrown together with the greatest care- 
| lessness, were several hundred dollars in small 
| bills, which at our advice he rolled together and 
| put in his breast-pocket. 

When we reached the last car the conductor 
| made a suggestive grimace. 





| 
| 
| 





| he said; and we had to admit that they did not. 

WILitiaAM H. RIvDEING. 
For the Companion. 
THE CHANGED TRAVELLING-BAGS. 

| “What ails my bag? Who's been putting all 

these things into it ?” said a girl of nineteen years, 

| as she held a handsome Russia-leather bag scorn- 

fully at arms’ length. 








F EMIGRANTS. 

“What ails your bag, child ?” asked her aunt. 

“Why, just look here!” 

Lucy Kent threw out on the floor a pile of pol- 
ished linen, followed by neckties, handkerchiefs, 
collars, wristbands, slippers, brush and comb. 

“Our Tom did that for a joke—the mean fellow ! 
and here I am without laces, jewelry, or anything! 
Father shall give him a—oh, wait! I don’t be- 
lieve Tom did it; for here are a dozen photographs 
in the pocket, of a handsome old man, and—why— 
this isn’t my bag, at all! It’s just like it, but 
there are initials on the plate, ‘S. V. D’!” 

“‘You’ve changed bags with some one in the 
car, my dear,”’ said Lucy’s aunt. 

“7 didn’t do that, for I waited for uncle, and 
| was the last one to leave the drawing-room car,” 

said Lucy. 

Lucy had been invited to a family gathering at 
her uncle’s to receive her cousin’s new wife. Her 
mother’s illness prevented her absence for more 

| than two days; so, like a sensible girl, she had 
| put on a nice dark silk under her travelling-cloak, 
filled her bag with tasteful little finery and her 
| toilet articles, and taken a seat in the drawing- 
room car at New Haven for New York. 

When the mystery was solved, Lucy began 
picking up the scattered articles with much indig- 
nation in her face. 

“His things are nice, and neatly put up; but 
he’s a conceited old fellow to be carrying his own 
photographs about—as if he couldn't admire him- 
self enough in the mirrors at hotels and in draw- 
| ing-room cars! And he’s a stupid old fellow, too, 
| not to know his own things when his name is on 
|them! And he’s an old dandy, besides—look at 

these dainty things !” 
| Lucy’s uncle suggested an advertisement, and 
| offered to carry it down town and have it inserted 
| in the morning paper. 

So Lucy wrote, in a large, bold hand—just as if 
“the old man” was to read the writing without 
glasses,— 

“If the old gentleman who took a lady’s bag, 
by mistake, from the drawing-room car of the 
New York and New Haven Railroad will send it 

| to 42 —— Street, he will receive his own and oblige 
the advertiser.” 

The owner of the strange bag must have been an 

rly riser and reader of the morning papers. 

As this interesting gentleman appeared at his 
breakfast-table, an old lady said to him, ‘Well, 

' what are you going to do about that bag ?” 





ea 


conductor took hold of him to put him off the | 


before,” said the conductor, handing him over to a | 


“They don’t smell like strawberries, do they ?” | 
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“T’'m going to hunt it up,’ was the reply 

“T don’t see how you'll begin,” said thy 
lady ; “but I will say it’s a sensible girl that owns 
this one—everything in it is so neat and nice—no 
powder, nor puffs, nor anything a lady need be 
ashamed of. I don’t believe you'll ever get your 
bag; and I don’t care much if you don't, you are 
such a blundering fellow! I wonder you don’t 
lose your head or exchange it for some one’s else, 
} in a car!” 


| 
| 


| Then the gentleman who had made the blunder 
j threw back his head and laughed heartily ; and 
| showed the advertisement, and then took up his 
| hat and went out, as he said, “bag-hunting.” 

Lucy was sitting at a late breakfast with her 
uncle and aunt when a servant informed her that 
a gentleman wished to see her about a travelling- 
bag. 

“The old man has seen my advertisement al- 
ready !” she said, gleefully, as catching up the 
strange bag from a corner, she darted out of the 
room. 

The old people heard a low, murmuring conver- 
sation, through the folding-doors ; and then a peal 
of laughter which seemed very uncalled-for be- 
| tween a stupid old man and an indignant young 
| girl, over a blunder like this. 
| As the merriment continued, Lucy’s uncle went 
| into the parlor; and to his amazement, met the 
son of an old friend, talking and laughing as freely 
with Lucy as if he had known her all his life. 
| Hallo, Sam! What old man owns that bag 
' he asked. 

“No old man at all, sir; the bag belongs to 

me,” was the reply. 

“Why, Lucy, you said it belonged to a conceited 
old fop, with a long white beard,” said her uncle. 

“There were a dozen photographs of an old man 
in the bag, and I thought the owner carried them 
round with him to worship,” replied Lucy, blush- 
ing. 

“Oh well, then it has come round all right, if 
you’ve got your finery, and she has hers. But 
what were you doing with old men’s photographs, 
Sam? Peddling them by the dozen ?” asked Lucy's 
uncle. 

“Oh no, sir,” replied the handsome young fel- 
low. “Mr. Wilmot, our neighbor, wanted a dozen 
copies from a negative in the hands of a Boston 
man, and asked me to get them for him.” 

“Well,” said Lucy’s uncle, “the moral of all 
this is’’ 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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“You cannot judge people by their belongings 
always,” said Lucy. 

But the mother of Sam was not so confident 
about this sage deduction. 


ee 
For the Companion. 


FOUNDING OF THE NEW YORK HERALD. 

A cellar in Nassau Street was the first office of 
the Herald. It was a real cellar, not a basement, 
lighted only from the street, and consequently 
very dark except near its stone steps. The first 
furniture of this office—as I was told by the late 
Mr. Gowans, who kept a bookstore near by—con- 
sisted of the following articles : 

Item, one wooden chair. Item, two empty flour 
barrels, with a wide, dirty pine board laid upon 
them, to serve as desk and table. End of the in- 
ventory. 

The two barrels stood about four feet apart, and 
one end of the board was pretty close to the steps, 
so that passers-by could see the pile of Heralds 
which were placed upon it every morning for sale. 
Scissors, pens, inkstand and pencil were at the 
other end, leaving space in the middle for an edi- 
torial desk. 

This was in the summer of 1835, when General 
Jackson was President of the United States, and 
Martin Van Buren the favorite candidate for the 
succession. 

If the reader had been in New York then, and 
had wished to buy a copy of the saucy little paper, 
which every morning amused and offended the 
decorous people of that day, he would have gone 
down into this underground office, and there he 
would have found its single chair occupied by a 
tall and vigorous-looking man about forty years 
of age, with a slight defect in one of his eyes, 
dressed in a clean, but inexpensive, suit of sum- 
mer clothes. 

This was James Gordon Bennett, proprietor, ed- 
itor, reporter, book-keeper, clerk, office-boy and 
everything else there was appertaining to the con- 
trol and management of the New York Herald, 
price one cent. 

The reader would perhaps have said to him,— 
“T want to-day’s Herald.” 

Bennett would have looked up from his writing, 
and pointed, without speaking, to the pile of pa- 
pers at the end of the board. The visitor would 
have taken one and added a cent to the pile of cop- 
per coin adjacent. If he had lingered a few 
minutes, the busy writer would not have regarded 
him, and he could have watched the subsequent 
proceedings without disturbing him. 

In a few moments a woman might have come 
down the steps into the subterranean office, who 
answered the editor’s inquiring look by telling him 
that she wanted a place as cook, and wished him 
to write an advertisement for her. This would 
have been entirely a matter of course, for in the 
prospectus of the paper it was expressly stated 
that persons could have their advertisements 
written for them at the office. 

The editor himself would have written the ads 
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vertisement for her with the velocity of a practised 
hand, then read it over to her, taking particular 
pains to get the name spelled right and the address 
correctly stated. 

“ow much is it, sir?” 

“Twenty-five cents.” 

The money paid, the editor would instantly 
have resumed his writing. 

Such visitors, however, were not numerous, for 
the early numbers of the paper show very few 
advertisements, and the paper itself was little 
larger than a sheet of foolscap. Small as it was, 
it was with difficulty kept alive from week to 
week, and it was never too certain, as the week 
drew close, whether the proprietor would 
be able to pay the prinier’s bill on Saturday night, 
and thus secure its reappearance on Monday 
morning. 


to a 


There were times when, after paying all the un- 
postponable claims, he had twenty-five cents left, 
or less, as the net result of his week’s toil. He 
worked sixteen, seventeen, eighteen hours a day, 
struggling unaided to force his little paper upon 
an indifferent, if not a hostile, public. 

James Gordon Bennett, you will observe, was 
forty years old at this stage of his career. Gener- 
ally a man who is going to found anything extraor- 
dinary has laid a deep foundation, and got his 
structure a good way above ground before he is 
forty years of age. But there was he, past forty, 
and still wrestling with fate, happy if he could get 
three dollars a week over for his board. 

Yet he was a strong man, gifted with a keen in- 
telligence, strictly temperate in his habits, and hon- 
est in his dealings. The only point against him 
was, that he had no power, and apparently no de- 
one of 
those who cannot easily ally themselves with oth- 
er men, but must fight their fight alone, victors or 
vanquished. 

A native of Scotland, he was born a Roman 


sire,; to make personal friends. He was 
’ 


Catholic, and was partly educated for the priest- 
hood in a Catholic seminary there; but he was 
diverted from the priestly office, as it appears, by 
reading Byron, Scott and other literature of the 
day. 
and innocent young man, devouring the Waverley 
novels, and in his vacations visiting with rapture 


At twenty he was a romantic, impulsive, 


the scenes described in them. 

The book, however, which decided the destiny 
of this student was of a very differeut description, 
being no other than the Autobiography of Benja- 
min Franklin, a work which was then read by al- 
most every boy all. One day, at 
Aberdeen, a young acquaintance met him in the 
strect, and said to him, 

“Tam going to America, Bennett.” 

“To America! When? Where ?” 

“Tam going to Halifax on the 6th of April.” 


who read at 








“My dear fellow,” said Bennett, “? go with 
you. [want to see the place where Franklin was | 
born.” 


Three months after he stepped ashore at the 
beautiful town of Halifax in Nova Scotia, with 
only money enough in his pocket to pay his board 
for about two weeks. Gaunt poverty was upon 
him soon, and he was glad to carn a meagre sub- 
He used to 
speak of his short residence in Halifax as a time 
of severe privation and anxicty, for it was a place 
then of no great wealth, and had little to offer to 
adventurer, such as he was. 

‘his way to Portland, in Maine, before 
the tirst winter set in, and thence found passage in 
a schooner bound to Boston. 


sistence for a few weeks by teaching. 


a penniless 
He made 





In one of the early 
numbers of his paper he described his arrival at 
that far-tiumed harbor, and his emotions on catch- 
ing his first view of the city. 





The paragraph is 
not one which we should expect from the editor of 
the Herald, but T have no doubt it expressed his 
real tvelings in LS19. 

“T was alone, young, enthusiastic, uninitiated. 
In my more youthful days I had devoured the en- 
chanting life of Benjamin Franklin written by 
himself, and Boston appeared to me as the resi- 
dence of a triend, an associate, an acquaintance. I 
had also drunk in the history of the holy struggle 
for made Bunker Hill. 
Dorchester Heights were to my youthtul imagina- 


independence, first on 
tion almost as holy ground as Arthur’s Seat or 
Salisbury Craig. Beyond was Boston, her glitter- 
ing spires rising into the blue vault of heaven like 
beacons to light a world to liberty.” 
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search of work. He found it almost immediately. 
A countryman of his own, of the firm of Wells & 
Lilly, publishers and booksellers, gave him a sit- 
uation as clerk and proof-reader, and thus put 
him upon the track which led him to his future 
success. 

This firm lasted only long enough to give him 
the means of getting to New York, where he ar- 
rived in 1822, almost as poor as when he left Scot- 
land. 

He tried many occupations—a school, lectures 
upon political economy, instruction in the Spanish 
language; but drifted, at length, into the daily 
press as drudge-of-all-work, at wages varying 
from five to eight dollars a week, with occasional 
chances to increase his revenue a little by the odd 
jobbery of literature. 

Journalism was then an unknown art in the 
United States, and no newspaper had anything at 
all resembling an editorial corps. The most im- 
portant daily newspapers of New York were car- 
ried on by the editor, aided by one or two ill-paid 
assistants, with a possible correspondent in Wash- 
ington during the session of Congress. 

And that proved to be James Gordon Bennett’s 
opportunity of getting his head a little above 
water. He filled the place one winter of Wash- 
ington correspondent to the New York Enquirer ; 
and while doing so, he fell in by chance in the 
Congressional Library with a volume of Horace 
Walpole’s gossiping society letters. He was 
greatly taken with them, and he said to himself,— 
“Why not try a few letters on a similar plan 
from Washington, to be published in New York ?” 

He tried the experiment. The letters, which 
were full of personal anecdotes, and gave descrip- 
tions of noted individuals, proved very attractive, 
and gave him a most valuable hint as to whut 
readefs take an interest in. 

The letters being anonymous, he remained 
poor and unknown. He made several attempts to 
into business for himself. He courted and 
served the politicians. He conducted party news- 
papers for them, without political convictions of 
his own. But when he had done the work of car- 
rying elections and creating popularity, he did not 
find the idols he had set up at all disposed to re- 
ward the obscure scribe to whom they owed their 
elevation. 

But all this while he was learning his trade, and 
though he Jived under demoralizing influences, he 
never lapsed into bad habits. What he said of 
himself one day was strictly true, and it was one 
of the most material causes of his final victory. 


set 


“Social glasses of wine are my aversion; public 
dinners are my abomination; all species of gor- 
When 
Wine 
and viands taken for society, or to stimulate con- 
versation, tend only to dissipation, indolence, pov- 


mandizing my utter scorn and contempt. 
I am hungry, I eat; when thirsty, drink. 


erty, contempt and death.” 


At length, early in 1835, having accumulated 
two or three hundred dollars, he conceived the 
First he looked 
He proposed the scheme to a 
struggling, ambitious young printer and journal- 
Street, 
I have heard Mr. Gree- 


notion of starting a penny paper. 
about for a partner. 
ist, beginning to be known in Nassau 
named Horace Greeley. 
ley relate the interview. 


“Bennett came to me,” he said, ‘‘as I was stand- 
ing at the case setting type, and putting his hand in 


his pocket pulled out a handful of money. 
“There was some gold among it, more silver 
and I think one fifty-dollar bill. He said he hac 
between two and three hundred dollars, and wantec 
me to go in with him, and set up a daily paper 


the printing to be done in our office and he to be 


the editor. 
*T told him he hadn't money enough. He wen 
work, and the Herald appeared.” 


was started. 
that his future 
money enough. 


rival in journalism had no 
The little Herald was lively 
smart, audacious and funny; it pleased a grea 
many people and made a considerable stir; bu 


then was very narrow. 
It is highly probable that the editor would hav 


accidents which sometimes happen to men wh 
are bound to succeed. 








In the glow of his first enthusiasm, and having 
nothing else to do, he spent several days in visit- 
ing the scenes of historic events with which his 
reading had made him familiar. But his slender 
purse grew daily more attenuated, and he soon 
found himself in a truly desperate situation, a 
fricndless, unprepossessing young man, knowing 
no trade or profession, and without an acquain- 
tance in the city. 

His last penny was spent. 
without his tasting food. A second day went by, 
and still he fasted. He could tind no employment, 
and was too proud to beg. In this terrible strait he 
was walking upon Boston Common, wondering 
how it could be that he, so willing to work, and 
with such a capaci” for work, should be obliged 
to pace the streets o. a wealthy city—idle and 
starving ! 

**How shall I get something to eat?” he said to 
himself. 

At that moment he saw something glittering 
upon the ground before him, which proved to be a 
silver coin of the value of twelve-and-a-half cents. 


A whole day passed 


> 


Cheered by this strange coincidence, and_ re 
freshed by food, he went with renewed spirit in 


York for some cheap, effective way of advertisin 
his pill. He visited Bennett in his cellar, an 
made an arrangement to pay him a certain sur 


every week for a certain space in the columns of 


the Herald. 


It was the very thing he wanted—a little cer- 
tainty to help him over that awful day of judg 


ment which comes every week to struggling e1 
terprises—Saturday night! 


Still, the true cause of the final success of the 


paper was the indomitable character of its four 


der, his audacity, his persistence, his power of 
continuous labor, and the inexhaustible vivacity 
After a year of vicissitude and 
doubt, he doubled the price of his paper, and from 


of his mind. 


that time his prosperity was uninterrupted. 


He turned everything to account. Six times bh 


was assaulted by persons whom he had satirized 
in his newspaper, and every time he made it tell 
On one occasion, for ex- 
ample, after relating how his head had been cut 
i open by one of his former employers, he added,— 


upon his circulation. 


away and soon after got other printers to do the 


This was about six years before the Tribune 


Mr. Greeley was right in saying 


the price was too low, and the range of journalism 


been baffled after all, but for one of those lucky 


There was a young man then in the city named 
Brandreth, who had brought a pill over with him 
from England, and was looking about in New 


“The fellow, no doubt, wanted to let out the | 
never-failing supply of good-humor and wit which 
has created such a reputation for the Herald... . 
He has not injured the skull. My ideas in a few 
days will flow as freshly as ever, and he will find 
it so to his cost.” 

In this humble, audacious manner, was founded 
the newspaper which, in the course of forty-eight 
years, has grown to be one of national and inter- 
national importance. Its founder died in 1872, 
aged seventy-seven years, in the enjoyment of the 
largest revenue which had ever resulted from 
journalism in the United States, and leaving to 
his only son the most valuable newspaper proper- 
ty, perhaps, in the world. 

That son, the present proprietor, has greatly im- 
proved the Herald. He possesses his father’s re- 
markable journalistic tact, with less objectionable 
views of the relation of the daily paper to the pub- 





lic. His great enterprises have been bold, far- 
reaching, almost national in their character. 


Mr. Frederick Hudson, who was for many years 
the managing editor of the paper, has the follow- 
ing interesting paragraph concerning father and 
son: 

“Somewhere about the year 1866, James Gordon 
Bennett, Sr., inducted James Gordon Bennett, Jr., 
into the mysteries of journalism. One. of his first 
coups was the Prusso-Austrian war. The cable 
transmitted the whole of the King of Prussia’s im- 
portant speech after the battle of Sadowa and 
peace with Austria, costing in tolls seven thousand 
dollars in gold.” 

He has followed this bold coup with many sim- 
ilar ones, and not a few that surpassed it. Seven 
thousand dollars seems a good deal of money to 
pay for a single feature of one number of a daily 
paper. It was not so much for a paper single 
issues of which have yielded as much as that in 
clear profit. And the paper was born in a cellar! 
JAMES PARTON. 


| 








— 
For the Companion. 


THE TALE OF A PEBBLE. 
It was just eighty years ago that, one evening, a 
pale-faced young man took a prominent part in a new 
piece that was being performed at one of the Munich 
halls. His mournful looks and spiritless actions were 
so utterly at variance with the drolleries he had io say, 
that, being ridiculed and hissed by the audience, he | 
was harshly dismissed by the manager. 
They who sat in the audience-seats little knew—and 
as littie did they care—that in a wretched garret lay 
the lifeless body of the young man’s father; that five 
little brothers and sisters and a desolate widow now 
looked up to him as their only hope and support, or 
that, so distressing was his poverty, he could buy 
neither bread for the living, nor even a coffin for the 
dead. 
Think of him all the lone night, watching by his 
father’s corpse, and following it to the grave in the 
morning; track him as he listlessly saunters through 
the streets, and idly wanders down to the banks of the 
swift-rolling Iser; mark him watching the flowing cur- 
rent, till, hard pressed by affliction, the terrible thought 
of suicide flashes into his poor harassed brain; then 
observe him shudder at the guilty thought, fall on his 
knees to beg for mercy, till at last, worn out by anxie- 
ty, he sinks down upon the soft grass—to sleep. 
Morning has dawned, and the cheerful rays of the 
rising sun awaken the sleeper. An undisturbed slum- 
ber has refreshed him; some angel of deliverance 
which he saw in his dreams rise out of the dark wa- 
ters, and gently hover over his unfortunate self, has 
scattered blessings from its gracious wings; and the 
young man almost forgets his sorrow, and ventures to 
build air castles on the unstable sands of the future. 
On his way back to the city, his good angel accompa- 
nies him, and unlike most angels of our acquaintance, 
it causes him to stumble over a white chalk-pebble, 
which lies half concealed among the grasses. 
Half in anger he picks up the stone, and just as he 
is on the point of hurling it into some less frequented 
path, his eye catches sight of a curiosity,—of the trac- 
ing on the pebble of the delicate fibres of a sprig of 
moss. 
“This surely means something,” he says, in his Ger- 
man tongue. ‘Providence has not deserted me; I am 
a bad singer, but who knows? I may be good for some- 
thing better.” 

It meant something; it meant just this: The chalk- 
pebble was a fragment of the now celebrated Bavarian 
lithographic stone, and that pale-faced, sorrow-strick- 
en young man, whose good angel was an angel una- 
wares, was Aloise Senefelder, the inventor of lithog- 
raphy—the art by which impressions or prints are ob- 
tained from stone. 

It need scarcely be said that Aloise Senefelder, after 
having meditated upon his singular discovery, aban- 
doned forever his former profession. He became au 
author. He possessed a tolerably good education, and 
with the pen he could produce many a readable article. 

Like many other authors, however, he was too poor 
to pay for the printer’s labor in publishing his manu- 
scripts. He could write books, to be sure; but they 
were of such a character that no one cared to assume 
the risk of making them public. It was evident, there- 
fore, that whether he was deserving or not, Aloise 
Senefelder was not likely to become famous as a writ- 
er, unless he himself should print and publish his own 
works. 
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once determined him to “‘go alone,” as we say now- 
a-days. 


l= 


copper. 


ne ‘ 
These sheets he then printed. 


he had found on the banks of the Iser. 











This thought gained possession of his will, and at 


He began to experiment; and in the course of 
his practical essays, he discovered that soap, wax and 
lampblack made a good composition for writing on 


He next obtained some strong nitric acid, and em- 
ployed it to eat away a portion of the copper, and to 
leave the letters, which he had scratched, in relief. 


So far so good; but, as copper was not cheap, and 
writing backwards was not easy, he was induced to 


make further experiments with the little pebble which 


He polished it and found that its surface bore a very 


marked resemblance to that of a sheet of copper. He 
concluded to use it henceforth in preference to the lat- 
ter. 

It so happened that whilst thus engaged, his mother 
one day came into his room, and requested him to take 
account of some linen which she was about to send off 
to the washerwoman. There was no paper at hand, 
neither pencil nor pen; but he hastily wrote out the 
list with his prepared ink upon a polished stone, with 
the intention of copying it at his leisure. 

A day or so later, when he was just going to wipe 
the writing from the stone, the idea struck him that he 
might take impressions from it. Having ‘‘bit,” or eat- 
en in, the stone gently with acid, so as to leave the let- 
ters a little prominent, he found, after charging it with 
ink, that he could take impressions easily upon renew- 
ing the ink for each print. 

Continuing bis experiments, be soon saw that it was 
not necessary to leave the letters raised, but that the 
simple principle of grease resisting water was suflicent. 
Here was the true secret,—the as yet undiscovered se- 
cret—of lithography. 

I have previously said that the pebble which he 
picked up on the banks of the Iser was a white chalk- 
stone, or as geologists say, calcareous. There is some- 
thing characteristic of this species of stone which de- 
serves to be noted. 

Strange as it may seem, the calcareous stone has a 
strong afiinity, or iiking, for both grease and water; 
while, as is well-known, grease and water have for one 
another a most decided antipathy. Working upon this 
principle the young man, by drawing or writing sub- 
jects upon the stone with fatty substances, produced 
some very excellent >pecimens of lithography. 

The stone, greedily imbibing the grease, fixed the 
subject upon its surface; this being damped with a 
wet cloth till the whole face of the stone was covered, 
except where the greasy lines resisted the water, a 
roller of pripting-ink was passed over the stone. 

Such was lithography in its earliest days; at the 
present time the fundamental principles of the art re- 
main the same, though the methods of applying them 
have constantly and materially changed. It is not to 
be wondered at that loise Senefelder met with innum- 
erable difficulties, for the art, even at its present stage 
of development, is seriously affected by the most deli- 
cate niceties in chemistry, and the slightest variations 
in the weather. 

With remarkable perseverance, however, he battled 
with his daily trials, until, in 1799, he obtained a “pa- 
tent,”’ or license, to practise in Bavaria. Soon after- 
wards, he attempted to set up presses in London, Parie 
and Vienna. 

The new discovery soon spread through Germany 
and France, and, being taken up by clever artists, rap- 
idly attained excellence. In 1800, it was introduced 
into England; and nineteen years later, the stout- 
hearted Senefelder, with characteristic candor and 
public spirit, divulged all his secrets and published his 
receipts, hoping, as he said, “that it might produce 
many excellent lithographers.”’ 

In 1809, Senefclder was appointed Inspector of the 
royal lithographic establishment at Munich, and from 
this time until his death, in 1834, he devoted himself to 
experiments, to instructing numerous pupils, and to 
writing a history of his invention. Notwithstanding 
the diiliculties he had to encounter, not the least of 
which were the opposition and libels on his invention 
by persons who supposed their interests would be 
affected by his success, he completely triumphed, and 
lived to see*his art brought to great perfection, and to 
be regarded as one of the most useful inventions of 
modern times, from its facility, cheapness, and general 
application. 

It is not many years ago, that painters, engravers, 
and picture-buyers in particular, vilified the struggling 
art of lithography, and cautioned the public against 
“greasy and smutty daubs,”* and others, who would 
be wiser than their neighbors, ventured to say that “it 
was all very Well in its way, only it must be kept with- 
in its proper limits.” 

Now, the times have changed, the old tables have 
been turned, and lithography, as a useful, cheap, and 
elegant art, has taken a position which engraving never 
could. Not cnly does it send out the merchant’s letter 
in his own handwriting, and furnish the whole paper 
apparatus of the counting-house at a cheap rate; not 
only does it descend into all the common necessities of 
every-day life; but it gives us the finest subjects of the 
best artisis, crisp from their own hands, and bearing 
the real touches of their own pencils. 

Moreover, it gives color, and interprets faithfully 
every tint and gradation of shade, and transmits them, 
fresh from the painter’s easel, to multiplied copies, 
every one of which is a true fac-simile of the original. 

Such is a picture of lithography as it was in 1795, and 
as it is in 1883. 

On the one hand, we see the unfortunate Senefelder ; 
on the other, the numerous professors of his art at the 
present day. On the one hand, also, a little white 
pebble, a broken bit of limestone; on the other, a 
quarry of stones which, in some establishments alone, 
weigh hundreds of tons. On the one hand, a clumsy 
press that first threw off a sheet from stone at Munich; 
on the other, elegant and expensive machines of mod- 
ern days, many of which are wrought by steam. 

From this twofold picture of the old and the new 2 
most important and cheering lesson may be learned, 
and it is this: to bear up bravely even although troub- 
les thicken fast and endless perplexities seem to ex- 
tinguish hope. 

One day, as the story goes, Senefelder was strolling 
leisurely through the English garden, which lies about 
a mile outside of Munich. He had outlived his trials 
beheld the success of his discovery, and was now en- 
joying his well-merited gains. 

A friend met him in the garden and, tapping him 
gently on the shoulder, said,— 

“Times have changed with you, Aloise; your pale 
face has grown ruddier, and your careworn look is 
gone. You have forgotten your days as a singer?” 

“Forgotten them? No,” replied the artist; ‘I could 
never forget them, for they taught me a lesson. It was 
sorrow, then. But God can turn, as you see, our pain 
into pleasure, and our bitterness into joy. Why should 
we ever despair?” 

Senefelder died in 1834, aged more than sixty years, 
and was buried in the holy ground of his native city. 
A small mound and a tablet still point the visitor to 
his last resting-place; and upon the tablet we read bis 
name, and these words in German, “‘Why should we 
ever despair?” 
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lrorsford’s Acid Phosphate | 
Is recommended for headache occasioned by indigestion, 
and whenever there is a general feeling of sluggishness 


and lack of energy. [Adv. 
Saleen cladllgestiaaabaalice 

Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is just what you want for a 

spring medicine—superior to all others. [Adv. 


pa lie acattinns 
“Rough on Rats” clears out rats, mice, flies, 
roaches, bed-bugs, ants, vermin, chipmunks. lie. [Adv. 








M:: CARROLL (llls.) CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Vi vives best advantages at lowest cost. ““Oreads” free. 





TAM tye 100 all different Confederate States Stamps 
S for 2e. ALLAN TAYLOR, 24 Congress St., Boston. 


y) Mixed Wecsian Stamps and price-list for four 
1 se. stamps. C. Fk. BUSWELL, Montpelier, Vt. 


10 LARGE Fancy Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 30 cents. CARD WORKS, , Montpelier, Vt. 


STAMMERER and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am.Voeal Inst. 103 Waverly PL.,N.¥- 
Fere eign Stamps. Agents wanted to sell approval sheet 
on Com. 25 per ct. Geo. W. Green & Co. M edford, Mass. 
R U PATTERNS, Catalogue free, A. GIBBS, 
Manufacturer, 88 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


100 large fancy Advertising Cards, different, 
for 30 cts. GEO. H. RICHMOND, Northfield, Vt. 


Ji Gage S VOW & 100 Songs, words & Music for 
JVB Ic. LL HATHAWAY, 339 Washington St.Boston,Mass, 


YOUNG ME 


ation, address 
































If you want to learn Telegraphy ina 
few months, and be certain of a situ- 
VALENTINE BROs.,, Janesville, Wis. 


100 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 106; 100 Trans- 
fer Pictures, 10¢.; 20 Gem Chromos, 20¢.; or the lot 
for 25e, Vame this paper. H. E, SLAYTON, Montpelier, Vt. 


Can make money selling our Family Med- 
AGENTS icines. No Capital required. STANDARD 
CURE Co., 197 Pearl Street, New York. 


AgentsW. ameee. S.M.SPENCER 
Sells rapidly. a4 150. 112Waslr’n St. 
Particulars tree Boston, Mass. 
HONOGRAPHY, or PHONETIC SHORT-HAND 
Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet 
and illustrations for beginners sent on yj sere Ad- 
dress PHONOGRAP HIC INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, O. 


INVESTORS <¢ t full information about our7 per cent. 
farm mortgages. 12 years experience; 
$4,000,000 loaned; not a dollar lost. J. B. Watkins & 
Co., Lawrence, Kansas, and 243 Broadway, New York. 


ASTER CARDS. — Three_ large and handsome 

Easter Cards sent poet paid for 10 cts., 10 for 25 cts. 
To Teachers! 5) handsome Easter Cards, assorted, sent 
for $1. H. A, SMITH & CO., Beverly, Mass. 


6 OO PER CENT. PROFIT MAKING INK 

) EXTRACTS, Produces best Ink instantly. 
All colors, Canine Ink shines in the dark. Complete 
directions for all, 35 cts. Horace Chilton, Chelsea, Mass. 


CARS COLLECTORS «end 12 cents in 
postage stamps and receive by return mail 25 
beautiful French chromo cards, assorted. Wm 

M. Donaldson & Co., 113 Main St., Cincinnati. Oo. 


CARD COLLECTORS! En 


ting up a pack of 100 Elegant Large Chromo Cards, 

embracing Gold, Silver and different bright colored tints, 

and all of the latest designs, price 50 cents, post-paid. 
Address C, TOLLNER, Jr., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The biggest thing out, Four 
entertaining and laughable Games 
sent pre paid for 17 cents in stumps, 
Games complete and ready for use 


accom) panied by directions. HILLS & CROWLEY, 
16 and 18 Franklin Street, Chicago, IIL. 
For $1.00 


SEEDS AND PLANT I will mail 


50 packages of choice Flower Seeds, containing 
over 280 varieties, or 20 Flow — Plants. This offer 
open only 90 days, Send for catalogue. E. HIPPARD, 
Y Youngstown, Ohio, Florist and Seedsman, 


PAYSON Sk INDELIBLE INK... 


decorative work ‘onlinen. Rece’d 
Centennial MEDAL and Diploma. Sold everywhere, 


AG ENTS Wante ~ ‘heednores Mastoates stand- 
works of character; aaat ' Bo oks and Bi bles 
variety; low in price; selling fast; needed everywhere; 
liberal terms. BRADLEY. GARRETSON & CO., 66 
North Fourth Stre et, Philade Iphia, Pa. 


YH ROMO CARDS No two alike, embracing Gold, 
/ Silver and different bright colore vd tints, with designs 
of Flowers, Birds, Landscapes, &ec. Price by mail, post- 
paid, 30 cts. ZAETNA CARD CO, 
104 Fulton Street, New York. 




































































INSIST ON BEING SHOW? u 


bs 


Sewing Machines, Chicago ‘and New York. 


TT Send five three cent 
PA LE ES stamps for beauti- 
ful new set of IM- 
PORTED CHROMO CARDS, This is the finest 
set we have ever offered for the price; you will . 2 it. 
eee... HITING, 50 Nassau Street, N.Y. 
Act. | “Mrs.Langtry’s Waltz,” “RoyalWaltz.” “Io- 
lanthe Waltz.” “Rip Van Winkle Lancers,” 


“When the clouds go rolling by,” Se 
MUSIC | iit: and 600 others. 6 ets. cach by mail. JOHN 
| H. HITCHENS, 14 Lexington St.,Baltimore. 


























Line.” “When the leave sure 2A meg | 





ee =SAMPI OF BEAUTIFUL nite 

AL PICTURES, size altogether 5} 

inches with Mottoes for cS 

or Billets Doux, all for a: sta e 
London Man’f’g 

9 Seventh Street, New York City. 


Our R SCRAP BOOK PACK. Put up expressly 
for Card Collectors. Contains 50 Elegant, Large, 
hromo Advertising Cards. All the new designs com- 
plete in sets, enmbr: ac ing Gold, Silver and different bright- 
——— oats, &e. aoe | or 10 5-cent stamps. 
IAS. FARRELL, 2 W. 2th Street, New York. 


aT ELEPHONE 8! 


4 For private lines, Latest, best; always rel 
A qable ; work 2 mi'eson cab'e-wire. Tilus. C y 
2) -uiars free. Holcomb & Co., Lleveland,O 


ELEGANT IMPORTED CARDS, _ 


One Easter or Birthday, 10 cents. Silk Fringed 10 cents 
to $1.00 each. A beautiful assortment at 50 cents and 
$1.00. 30 fine be: hite Gold a Bee Cards, name on, _ nts. 

F. M. SHAW & CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


JUST OUT. 


NEW STOVE PIPE SHELF. 

One agent made_ $1400.00 in 56 days. 
Boxin & Freight Free. J. E. Shepard 
&Co.Cincinnati,O.& Kan,.C ity Mo. 


OXYGE COMPOUND 


oon Inhalation in 

Consumption, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Nervous Debili- 
ty, ete. Book free on application. 


OR, OR. PETRO, Offices 7, 83 Madison Street. Chicago, mM. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
GIN ‘ OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illus, Catalogue, 1 


882-83, 
P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, Q 








































FELS 
c83 LIQUID COFFEE 
Only requires addition of boiling water to make delicious 
Cofiee. A bottle makes 3. ,, mpe. Time, trouble, 
temper and money sav Send for twelve bottles, 
charges paid, or write. FELS & CO., Philadelphia. 


FOR FRYING FISH AND OYSTERS 


OLIVE BUTT 


Has no equal. More wholesome and economical than lard 
and is free from the pungent odor usual to Cooking Oils. 
S$ es Valuable Recipes 
nd Instructions how to use 
BUTTER, by the By ange of the Philadel- 

bm Cok School, ‘mailed free, Me ante application. 
VASHINGTON BUTCHER'S SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


> Print YourOwn es. 


making. young ‘or 
pr inted instrue- 

; : for Catalogue of 
resses, Ty rds . to the factory. 
‘Kelsey a Ca a Meriden, Conn. 

















Baby’s Petition. 

ite is restless, daysare fleeting, 

Children bloom, but die in teething; 
Warning take all friends and mothers, 
Watch the precious girls and brothers; 
Read the home life of Victoria, 
Children nine all had Castoria; 
No sleepless nights, by babies bawling, 
Like larks ke larks they rise in early ‘mor ning. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE — 


Is what every boy wants, and 
what every man ought to have. 

Send 3c. stamp for new, elegantly 
pinstrotes. 36-page Catalogue and 
Price List 

THE POPE WFE'G CO., 
0. 597 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 


“FEMALE COMPLAINTS.” 

Dr. R. V. PIERCE, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—I write 
to tell you ‘what your “Favorite Prescription” has done 
forme. I had been a great sufferer from female com- 
plaints, for over six years, during much of the time un- 
able to work. I paid out hundreds of dollars without 
any benefit till I took three bottles of the “Favorite Pre- 
scription,” and I never had anything to do me so much 
good in my life. Ladvise every sick lady to take 

MRS. EMILY RHOADS, McBrides, Mich, _ 

















And STEREOPTICONS, # ries wan illustrat- 
ing every subject for PUBLIC TIONS, etc. 
G2 A profitable business for a gem my cana capital, 
Lanterns for home Amusement. yy ge catalogue wr ee. 
McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 


DOVER EGG-BEATER 

Beats the white of the Eggs a in ten 
seconds. The Beating Floats revolve on two cen- 
tres, one inch apart, and curiously interlace each 
other—notice them. No joints or rivets to get 
loose. Cleaned instantly. Money refunded if you 
are not delighted with it. A woman and her 
“Dover Beater” can not be ——— The only 
article in the wide world that is warranted to 
delight the purchaser, For 50 cents one is 
sent by mail, post-paid. 

Dover Stamping Co., Boston, Mass. 


WOOD DISH_ DRAINERS. 

Stands in the sink. Receives 
and drains the dishes. Does 
not break them. Does not rust. 
Takes no available room in the 
sink. Costs less than wire 
drainers. Closes compactly 
to put away. Lasts a life-time. 
Fitty cents obtains one by 
mail, postage paid. 
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ELAST Cc TRUS 
Has a Pad — ring from all oth- 
ers, is cup shape, with Self-Ad- 
justing Ball in centre, aan 
self to all positions of the t 
while the Ballin the cup pre 
es back the Intestines. jus 
asa person would with the 
With light: pressur 
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me night, and a radical 
udcheap. Sent by mail. 


EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, Ill. 
SANDS TRIPLE (3) MOTION WHITE MOUNTAIN 


ICE- <CREAM FREEZERS. 


Can, outside and inside 
eaters. turning opposite 
to each other, making a 
perfect mixer. No zine 
in contact with cream, 
but tin instead. Simple in 
construction and pertect 
in results. Over 300,000 in use. 
Tubs water proof, Packing Tubs 
and Cans, all sizes, wholesale and 
retail. Send for Catalogue and 
price-list of this celebrated Freezer 
White Mountain 1" Co., 
NASHUA, N. H. 


HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


THE GREAT COUGH REMEDY, 
For Children as well as Adults. 
Cures all COUGHS, COLDS, DIF- 

FICULT BREATHING AND AF- 

FECTIONS OF THE THROAT, 

> BRONCHIAL TUBES and LUNGS 
om Children derive great benefit from its 

soothing proper: ties — suffering with Croup 

and W pooping G ‘ough. Sold by all druggists. 
TTEN STON, Proprietor, New York. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 


sae- CHEAPEST “a 


LANTS 
SEEDS! 


150,000 TERT RLANTS 
"SEVER-BLOOMING ROS eas 


2 1 
HELLOTROPES: & eit 
i. 12 ornam 


It 
Cireula free. 
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for CLUB DER: besides numerous articles, 
sure to please adies, such as Shake- 
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Ca nessa an r 
Bitewiv Ms ik SEED ORDERS! 


peas atalogue, con- 
4 a a p fy rata § ad of Plants and Seeds, 
—| unrivalled premiums. FREE toall. Every- 

one seeing this finda copy very interesting. 
SEND FOR IT. Mention this Paper 


| LEEDS & CO. SichiieNst Rayners: 








PRUDENT HOUSEXEEPERS 


Never allow any Burning Oil to be used in 
the family except 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL. 


The New York State Board of Health state 
that upwards of 30,000 lives have been de- 
stroyed by the explosive products of petro- 
leum. 











An accident is out of the question when only 


Pratt’s Astral 


Be sure you get the genuine oil, 


CHARLES PRATT & 00., New York. 


THE 


is used. 





POLISHES 


Are unrivalled in their excellence, and always give sat- 
isfaction. 

LUSTRO METAL POLISH for Silver, Nickel, &c. 
LUSTRO SHOE DRESSING for Ladies’ and Children’s 
Shoes. 

LUSTRO STOVE POLISH for Manufacturers’ and 
Household use. 

LUSTRO BOOT AND SHOE POLISH superior to all 
others. Beware of Imitations. For sale everywhere. 




















“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 
—Martin Chuzzlewit. 


We are now, and have been for six years, offering 
PREMIUMS of Gold Band, Moss Rose anc 
White Tea and Dinner Sets, Silverware, Japan- 
ese Goods, ete., as inducements to order in large 
uantities, or get up Cluds for our ‘TEA and COFFEE, 
‘Teas of all kinds from 30 to 75 cts. We would be 
pleased to send you full Price and Premium List upon 
request by postal. 

GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 

801 Washington Street, Boston. 





A Medicine fora Woman. Invented by a Woman, 
repared by by a Woman. 


Pm kad 
Lyliw & och deanee 
LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 


Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses so 
common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 

tw It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organie functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time. 
t®- Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 23 

Itis a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
t?”- ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. .21 

{t removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is often per manently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the system. 

For tlie cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Cc a is unsurpassed. 

DIA E. PINKHA 








’S VEGETABLE COM- 
poUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 

Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also in the form of lozenges, on re- 
ceipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham free- 
ly answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamphlet. 
Enclose stamp. Address as above. Mention this paper. 


Me fonts should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
LIV PILLS hey cure constipation, biliousness 
and al 4 of the liver. 25 cents per box. 

(2 Sold by all Druggists. 29 














OR 
THE 


EETH 





SOZODONT! 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest ingredients 
of the Oriental vegetable kingdom. Every ingredient is 
well known to have a beneficial effect on the 


TEETH AND GUMS. 


ZODONT removes all disagreeable odors from the 
BREATH caused by CATARRH, BAD TEETH, etc. 


Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


KEEP THE SYSTEM 
regular with Tropic-Fruit 

ative, and you will al- 
py feel and look well. It 

ter than pills and the 
ensl Py + Unlike 
does not sicken or 
dooe the stomach. The 












be sure toado, 
it as a family necessity. 


Sold by ail 








The worst features 
about dangerous 
soaps is the damage 
done before their in- 
jurious effects are de- 
tected. The injury 
done to clothing by 
the use of poor soap 
is often greater than 
the actual wear. 
Professor Cornwall, 
of Princeton College, 
says, the Ivory Soap 
is pure. His state- 
ment should be suffi- 
cient guarantee for 
you to have only the 
Ivory Soap used in 
your family. 





Gorham Solid Silver 


Is of only one quality ( 9257/1000 fine), abso- 


lutely guaranteed. Every piece is stamped 


alte and the goods can be purchased of 


STERLING “calers at the same prices asked for 
goods of inferior manufacture, and often of de- 
based quality. 


Gorham Plated Spoons aud Forks 


Are made of only ONE QUALITy, and that the 
| same as used on our GornHAM PLATED HoLLow 
| WARE, are extra heavy in metal, and are finished 
}equal to our SoLip Sinrver Goons. The same 
patterns are never made in both Silver and Plated 
Ware by us, but as much caretul attention is given 
to the production of a pattern in Gorham Plate as 
in Silver, and the result is the GoruwamM PLATED 
Spoons AND Forks are equally beautiful in ap- 
pearance, and for Country Houses are much ap- 
preciated. 
GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 


SILVERSMITHS. 


For Sale by Jewelers throughout the U. 8. 


Rev. Father Wilds’ 


EXPERIENCE. 


The Rev. Z. P. Wilds, well-known city mis- 
sionary in New York, and brother of the late 
eminent Judge Wilds, of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, writes as follows: 


“78 E. 54th Street, NEW YORK, May 16, 1882, 
MEssprs. J.C. AYER & CO,, Gentlemen: 

Last winter I was troubled with a most uncomfortable 
itching humor affeeting more especially my limbs, whieh 
itched so into t g it, and burned so intense ly, 
that I could s ) y clothing over them. I was 
also a sufferer from a severe catarrh and eatarrhal 
cough; my appetite was poor, and my system a good 
deal run down, Knowing the value of AYER’S SARSA- 
PARILLA, by observation of many other cases. and from 
personal use in former years, | began taking it for the 
above-named disorders, My appetite improved almost 
from the first dose. After a short time the fever and 
itching were allayed and all signs of irritation of the 
oe disappeared. My catarrh and cough were also cured 
by the same means, and m y general he alth greatly ime- 
proved, until it is now excellent. I feel a hundred per 
cent. stronger, and I attribute these results to the use of 
the SARSAPARILLA, which [ recommend with all con- 
fidence as the best blood medicine ever devised. I took 
it in small doses three times a day, and used, in all, less 
than two bottles. I place these facts at your service, 
hoping their publication may do good, 


Yours respectfully, 














Z. P. WILDS.” 


The above instance is but one of the many constantly 
coming to our notice, which prove the perfect adapta- 
bility of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to the cure of all dis- 
eases arising from impure or impoverished blood, and a 
weakened vitality. 


J, C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass., 


Sold by all Druggists; price $1, six bottles for $5. 





RELISH. 


FOR 


SOUPS, FISH, 























THE YOUT 





Burnett’s Cocoaine 
Promotes Vigorous and Healthy Growth of the Hair. 
It has been used in thousands of cases where the hair 
was coming out, and has never failed to arrest its decay. 
USE BURNETT'S FLAVORING EXTRACTS—the best. 
a 


a 


Hoods, Scarfs, ribbons and any fancy articles can | 
be made any color wanted with the Diamond Dyes, Scar- | 
let, Cardinal Red, and all popular colors. [Adv 


lat 





Vroom & Fowler's 
SHAVING SOAP, 


SEND 3 cts... cts. > $1.00 for 
Sample Pair of our : 
ATHL ETIC SUSPENDERS. 
No strain on ae or shoulders, 7 
3 cts. for Catalog P 
TURNER B ROS. 
786 Washington St. , Boston, Mass. 


WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS, 
BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, ete. Bor- 
ders, Corners, Mlowers, Birds, Animals, Deer, 

Stork, Elephant, Bear, Comic Designs, Alphabets, ete. 
Price cents. 4 Tidy Patterns, 10 cents, 5 COLORED 
Cross-Stitch Patterns printed in Colors to be worked, 
for 2l cents. SPECIAL Os F R.—All for 14sec, stamps 

. INGALLS, L ynn, Mass. 


DRY GOODS’ 


Y MAIL! 
Over three-quarters of a Million in 
Stock. All bought for cash, and sold at 
lowestcity prices. Dress Goods, Silks, 
Shawis, Trin nings, Hoslery,U phot: | 
0 and LS adies’ D raps,Un- 
lies, La £ i00ds, 
Infants ? Boys’ and G iris ‘Outfits Samp! h- 
formation, and “SHOPPING GUID free on applic 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th « ‘Market St., Phila. 
tz Pile "ase 2 Say whe re you saw this: Advertise ment, 


THE AMERICAN LEVER; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 
BUTTON. 


Perfectiy Simple! 
Simply Perfect? 
None genuine without the famous 
Horse Shoe and Clover Trade Mark, 


1il dealers 
throughout the United states, 


UNIQUE HAIR CRIMPER. 
The only Perfect 
Crimper Made. 


for nate: everywhere. 
Gives a quick, soft, last- 
pre ghee . jacket mailed 
on 20 cen 
C. ‘iH. Re THE R FOnD, 
26 Liberty Street, N. Y. 














Inventors, 





















| 











oues.t be 









For sale by 





TRADE MARK 














Every lady's toilet should possess one, 
light and easily adjusted, 


it being 
Does not break or injure 


} 
hair. The wire of which the Crimpers are made is much 
larger than that of pins generally used for the same pur- 
pose. The hair does not need to be woven In so tight as 


to make it unpleasant to the wear One pair 10 cts., 
pairs ects. WELLS MANUF AC "PURING 0., 
6 Sudbur y Street, Boston, Mass, 


GEOB CLUETT BRO&C' 


CROWN MAKE 
COLLARSECUFS 


[LEADING D DEALERS|| 
C. . C. Nursing ~ = 














TURBAN 




















Tuts is the most complete and 
comfortable Nursing Corset in the 
market. The breast pieces of the 
corset turn aside upon a pivot, 
affording space large enough 
for the « to nurse with comtort 
The connecting banda hold the 


whether the breast 
r closed Itisa 


rset whether usec 


corset in shape 
pieces sre open o 
perfect-fit: ing 
for nuraing 
wear, bor 
ing 

ent b 
cvipt « 


iH ARMON &C o. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY. DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


iflice, 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 
1b) BROADWAY, near mth St... NEW YORK, 
BRANCH 279 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN. 
} 47 N. FlGurit STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
OFFICES | L 10 W. BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, 
Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments, 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 





merchants. orsets 


Sample Ce 


mail 
of $l. 
New Haven, Conn 


ost paid, 


upon re- 





F O71 Y, 


| 














VS Re 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Underclothing, 
Hats and Shoes may be ordered from us with safety 
and economy, by simply writing for our Spring Cata- 
logue, which contains full directions how to order, be- 
sides giving much useful information regarding clothes 
in general. 


ROGERS, PEET & coO.. 
Clothiers, 


569— BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 
MADAME getswoue 


575 
















Patent Skirt-Gupporting® 
CORSETS, 


| 


Dn ee 
ao 
#3 
AND SKIRT 
SUPPORTER. 





DEST CORSETS IN THE WORLD. 
Dressmakers Delight in Fitting over Them! 
They combine Durability, Comfort, Healthfulness 
mee of form, and beimg me ule i various sty les 
ngths ure adapted to all. Physicians recommend 
They are not sold by merchants. Exclusive ter- 
rito y given. Ladies make this a profitable and per- 
manent busimess Price $t. 50, and upwards Orders hy 
mail promptly ti'led Send for cire nlars and oo to agents, 
to MADAME GRISW 2 & ¢ 
Or to General Qo nts. 923 ay. o Ne W-8 
Madame K A GRISWOLD, 32 Winter et colon, Mass., 
. B PuTNAM. 126 State Street Chicago, ih, 
J. B. WyGant & Co., Fredoma, N.Y 
H. F. Kine & C 0., 814 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


NO MONEY REQUIRED 











o 








Czarina 
Switch, 








of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed su®cesstully 
without ripping. 


Gentlemen's Garments c/eaned or dyed whole, 


Curtains, Window-Shades, Table-Covers, Carpets, &e., | 


cleaned or dyed, 


Employing the best attainable skill and most approved | 


appliances, and having systematized anew every depart- 


ment of our business, we can contidently promise the 

best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 
Goods received and re ‘ ned by express or by mail. 
Correspondence invite 

d t 1t, NEPHEWS & €0., 

7 John Street, New York, | 


eeu THE UNEQUALLED 


“HOUSEHOLD” 


Sewing Machine 


Manufactured by 


Household Sewing Ma- 
chine Co., 
Providence, R.I., 
Isa marvel of simplicity and 

* beauty. It is Easy Running, 
Send for illustrated deseription, 
12 East 14th St., New Vork, 


Y 
ew and complete quarte rs with both Wholesale 
oma Retail Departments.) 


163 and 165 Lake Street, Chicago. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston, 





5 and 








Durable, 
General Offices: 


erfect. 


(N 





AHL 40 


— 
TRADE 


| THE STANDARD 





THE DEAD CANNOT BE RATSED, 
nor if your lungs are badly wasted away 
cured by the use of Dr. Pierce's 
covery It is, howeve 
tive, and nutri‘ive, and readily cures the most obstinate 
cases of bronchitis, coughs, colds, 
sumption, far surpassing in efficacy cod liver oil. Sen 
two stamps for Dr. Pierce’s pamphlet on Consumptior 


“Golden Medical 





and Kindred Affections. Address WORLD’s DI8PENSARY 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ean you be 
Dis- 
unequatied as a tonic, altera- 


and incipient con- 





MEDINA’S 
LISBON WAVE. 

Suitable for all ages. Warranted to with- 
stand dampness. Price $5.00 and upward, 
The new Czarina Switch, six stems, $5, $8, 
$10, $12 and $15. 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dress 
Wigs from $10 up. Every seasonable nove 
elty in Human Hair. On receipt of sample 
shade, rill forward goods by mail to any 
part of the U. S. for approval, before the 
price ts paid, Send for circular to 


JOHN MEDINA, 
426 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


&| KIDNEY-WORT | 


HAS BEEN PROVED 


The SUREST CURE for 
EKIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does a lame back or disordered urine indi- 
cate that you are a victim? THEN DO NOT 
HESIT ATE, use Kidney-Wort at once (drug- 
ists recommend it), and it will speedily over- 
come the disease and restore healthy action. 
a di For complaints peculiar to 

aqies. your sex, such as pain and 
weaknesses, Kidney-Wort is unsurpassed, as it 
will act promptly and safely. All pains speedily 
yield to its curative power. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. Price $I. 


| 








TRAD 
MARK 





me on 





a 








ame 


Acts at the oa 


Liver and Bowels. 





—wlaness: 


TH’S COMPAN ION. 


SHOUL 
plishing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have 
worn it, and it is spoken of in a highest terns of praise by all physicians 
who have seen and examined 


¢2~ Remit by Post Office Order or Registered Letter. 








MARCH 


15, 1883. 








DOCTOR GRAY’s 


Back Supporting Shoulder Brace. 


“As the twig is bent so is the tree inclined.” The truth of this old adage 
is forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or a woman disfigured by 
a crooked spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that : 
yerson had only had proper care when young, that awkward figure might : 


lave been avoided. 
For the 
YER BRACE has beende vised, and sv effectual i 


it. 
Attention is called to the general construction, by wh: 


strengthening support is given to the back, at the same time drawir 
shoulders back so as to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, 
graceful position. 
this to the 
hardening 
Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus 
relieving the hips entirely from the drag of both. 
Sold by Druggists and Dry Goods Trade, or sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 
ure outside of dress, 


All tendency to round shoulders is thus 
ung at the period when bones and muscles are 
Sa most important item. 








Price, $1.50. 
In ordering, giv 
A-ents and Canvassers wanted. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 
Mention the YOUTH’S 's COMPANION. 


287 Devonshire Street, 


yurpose of correcting this evil, the BACK SUPPORTING 







s it in accom- 


ich a perfect 


ng the 


avoided, and 
growing and 


e Waist meas- 





rihin 


ar Z| 
PATENTED FEB. 24, 1880. 








A REVOLUTION 


“DEATH ON D 


IN 


1 IN HOUSEKEEPING. 


DIRT” SOAP. 


(ALLISON BROS., Sole Manufacturers, Middletown, Conn.,) 


Is positively without an equal, this declaratio1 


2 is without reservation, and no Housekeeper 


should rest till she has tested it; if all is true that follows, she is almost culpable who neg- 
lects to take advantage of it and to save health and strength thereby. 


It has caused one of the greatest revolutions in housekeeping that has been known for years; it makes that dread 


Sull of hot water will do for a large wash. 


| Is simply beyond e Mae ay — e - is _ ong 





MARK 

















KIDNEY-WORT 








STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,U nequalled. 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mass. 


i 
n 






of all housekeepers, the washday, to be no more feared; 


niture; it does away with the unwholesome odors that inju 


it does away with the steam that injures the walls and fur- 


re the health. 


The Wash-Boiler Must not be Used, 


The tea-kettle will furnish all the hot water necessary; the 
It washes in har 
largest wash. 

¢2~The tinest laces and mostly costly fabrics can be safel 
The most delicately tinted lawns and prints cannot be injur 





DIRT” Soap is a peeriess kiichen article. Even the heret« 
under its use. It will beautify your pans and dishes, and r¢ 
onions. 


e wash-water needs only to be lukewarm, soa tea-kettle 
d water freely—it only needs a small quantity fur the 


y washed by its use. It makes flannels look like new, 
‘ed by it, but are positively brightened. “DEATH ON 
»fore odious dish-rag becomes sweet, white and clean, 
»b them of the tenacious flavors of fish, flesh, fowl and 


Instead of the Old Sloppy Way, Try the Following Tidy Way. 


DIRECTIONS—AII we do to our clothes is to put them in z 
soap light; be careful to touch soiled places; the nrollupa 
from one-half to an hour, then take them out, rub lightly a 
main, soap those places again, put back as before: then rin 
the blue water, using less biuein 


than usual, add a small piece of soap; 
| your clothes cleaner, whiter and sweeter than can be done with any other soap or compound, 
' 


a tub of warm water; then take out one piece at a time; 
nd put them back under the water. Let them remain 
nd the dirt will disappear. Should any dirty spots re- 
se in warm or cold water as may be convenient; then, to 
then wring and hang out, and you will find 


“DEATH ON DIRT” 


, ee for wasl 
BOILING and RUI For OLL {iS itis unsu 
bran new. For BAL Y NS ‘LOTHES it Nene nursi 
be sweet and clean WITHOUT even SCALDING, 


ving very large articles, because it does away with all 
rpassed, one thorough application making them look 
ng bottles, gumi-tubes, anything of the baby’s, will always 


“DEATH ON DIRT” is Absolutely Harmless, 


Both to the flesh and to clothing; not only this, but it is beneficial to the skin; having the effect of fine cosmetics, 
without any of their injurious results, it ‘makes the skin as white and soft as a baby’s 


ie 


using the soap, and do not vary in the smallest part 


THE DIRECTIONS MUST BE FOLLOWED. 


Preserve the W mapper, keep it before you in 
icular from the way given the 





The manufacturers are so contident that if you once try 
spend more to get it to you than the soap retails for. Lf y« 
forward it by nial, and in a ie to do that it will cost the 
it were not really a SOAP NDER this would not do 
give it a fair test—using it bo ie tly according to direction 

There is positively no other Soap made like it. 


grocer does not keep it. 
ber the day that you first tried it as a day of joy. 





“Death on Dirt” 
any other for the same purposes it will pay you to send for a 10 cent cake of “Death on Dirt,” 
If your grocer has “Death on Dirt,” buy one cake and try it. 


this soap you will never use any other, that they will 
mu will send 10 cents for a regular 10 cent cake, they will 
m for a neat box to pack it in and 12 cents in postage. If 
any good, but the Proprictors KNOW that if you once 
s—you will never after use any other soap. 

really has no rival. If you have been using 
providing your 
You will always remem- 








_ ALLISON BROS., Sole Manufacturers, Middletown, Conn. 








Biliousness, Lassitude, Languor and Weariness occur 
oftener in the spring than at any other season. For these 
the best medicine is Hood's Sarsaparilla. 

“The beneficial effects from Hood's Sarsaparilla have 
been more speedy than from any other preparation of the 
kind."—E. G. WoopMAN, Wilton, N. H. 

“I had no appetite, no strength, and was feeling as 
mean as any one could, and be about my work. As soon 
as I began taking Hood's Sarsaparilla, my food relished, 
and I felt myself growing stronger every day. I thor- 
oughly believe in Hood's Sarsaparilla.” 


“It people want a medicine to go all through ‘em, and 
wake ‘em up, tell ‘em to take Hood's Sarsaparilla.”— 





FREEMAN N. Bixsy, Meredith Village, N. 


Hood’s 


Will positively cure—when in the power of medicine— 
Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Headache, Constipation, Bil- 
| iousness, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, Pains in 
the Back, Kidney Complaint, Female Weaknesses, Ca- 
tarrh, Scrofula, Scrofulous and Cancerous Humors, Ul- | 
cers, Sores, Tumors, Salt Rheum, and all diseases arising 
from an impure state or low condition of the blood, | 

“My wife has been suffering with debility, appetite | 
| poor, extremely tired on waking up in the morning, and | 
she felt all wrong generally. After she had taken Hood's | 
Sarsaparilla a few days her appetite improved. That 
feeling of extreme weariness in the morning has entire- 
ly disappeared.” 


H. 








| 





A bottle of Hood's Sarsaparilla contains one hundred 
teaspoontuls and lasts a month; others average 
than a week. This proves Hood's Sarsaparilla the 
strongest and most economical to use. 

Remember that Hood's Sarsaparilla depends upon a 
combination and proportion peculiar to itself. and not 
found in any other preparation. Insist upon having 
Hood's, and take no other. 


Everybody Smiles 
In Lowell, when they read advertisements claiming 
greatest sale and popularity, at home, of any preparation 
of Sarsaparilla, other than Hood's, 

The advertisements referred to, led the proprietors of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla to make a canvass of the druggists of | 
Lowell, which revealed the fact that quite a number of | 
them did not keep other Sarsaparillas, and established | 


100 Doses 


toa certainty that the Druggists of Lowell—the home 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla—sell ten bottles of Hood's Sar- 
saparilla to one of all other kinds. So, in other cities 


less 








most efficient. Read the numerous testimonials. 
Sold by druggists. Price, $1; 
by C, 1, HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 





Hood's Sarsaparilla leads, because it is the strongest and | 


six for $5. Prepared only | 


SPRING MEDICINE 


Hood's Sarsaparilla combines the best vegetable anti- 
bilious remedies in such proportion as to derive their 
best medicinal effects with the least disturbance to the 
system. 

F. H. PINKHAM, editor Newmarket, Advocate, 
writes: “I have taken four bottles of Hood's Sarsaparilla 
this spring, and it has done me good.” 

“My appetite was very poor, bowels all out of order, 
suffering from the piles, general health very low, and 
I had no ambition to do anything. Have just finished 
the third bottle of Hood's Sarsaparilla, and my appetite 
is excellent, my bowels regular (no trouble from piles), 
my general health and strength restored.” 

Try this great medicine, now. 


N. H. 


Sarsaparilla 


Is a eompound, concentrated extract, skilfully pre- 
pared, by a process peculiar to itself, of the active medic- 
inal properties of the most approved alterative, tonic, 
and blood purifying remedies of the vegetable kingdom, 
known to medical science as Alteratives, Blood Purifiers, 
Diuretics, Tonies, and Stomachics. These articles have 
been used for ye and their medicinal value is appre- 
ciated by every mother in the land. 

A gentleman tells us: “Before | commenced taking 
Hood's Sarsaparilla I had fallen in weight from 165 to 140 
pounds. With the first bottle my appetite has returned, 
my strength is restored, and I am rapidly regaining my 
flesh.” 





Purify Your Blood 


“I owe my recovery to Hood's Sarsaparilla. It deserves 
the confidence of the public."—Josian PiTKIN, Chel- 
sea, Vt. 

“I cordially attest my faith, backed by actual trial, in 
the efficacy of Hood's Sarsaparilla as a curative for head- 
ache, biliousness, and that condition which, at times, 
pervades us all, commonly called ‘the blues.’ "—J. J. 
LOVELL, Greenpoint. N. Y. 


| A Searching Investigation 

| Resulted in the combination of Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
| which is peculiar to itself,is vastly superior to other 
preparations, and is much more positive in its effects 
upon the blood and organs of the body. Time and con- 
stant use have proved its efficacy beyond a question. 
The wonderful results from its use prove more than was 
ever claimed for it. 


One Dollar 


“Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a great blood medicine. I have 
taken it in the spring when I would be weak and lan- 
guid. It helps me more than anything else. For alow 
state of the blood there is nothing better.”—Mrs. A. F. 
| ATKINS, Lynn, Mass. 

Sold by druggists. Price, £1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C.1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mase, 











